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" Prince Albert leads in 


an open race, Gentlemen 


We back P. A. to measure up to your idea of a pipe smoke— 
to answer the jimmy pipetest. The fieldisopen. Nocom 
petitor is barred. We put our trust in easillies 










If you think you may like some other tobacco better tha: 
Prince Albert, give ’em both a whackin’ good tryout in your 
pipe, then take your choice. 






That’s what we think is the true American spirit o 


and even chance. t's the spirit of Seventy-Si 
ij in which our forefathers scrapped for their ht 
‘4 That’s why we framed this talk in the good ol 
Bell. It’s a symbol of freedom that you want 


smoking as well as anything 


PRINCE ALBERT 


‘the national joy smoke’’ 
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Don’t Worry— 
There Are Beans That 


Do Digest 


Much , sacl nowadays about by ins not digesting. But 
remember that the reference 1s to /om ‘ j 


They are hard to digest—that fact 1s notorious. ‘They 
imply ferment. It takes a pretty good stomach to get one- 
tenth their nutrition. 

But, what is the solution ? 


Shall we go without be ans —Nature’s choicest food? Shall 
we forfeit this national dish 
Beans are 23 per cent nitrogenous—8+ per cent nutriment. 


, 1 | 
Be ef, eggs and cheese all have lesser food value. 


+ 


Chey are cheap and delicious. Everyone likes them. — Is 


\ ' ' 
there no way to make them caige stibl 


There is ay, and "ve found tt. 

We case our ovens with superheated steam, kept at 245 
degrees. And we bake in small parcels, so the full heat goes 
through. kevery hean, during all of the baking, gets the full 


force of that heat. 


Phus the tood particles are a ee stion 


an act. That's all that is needed to make beans digestil 
Yet, with all this heat, no beans are broken, none are 
sped. All come out nut-like, mealy and whole, because they 
| 


} as " 
ire Daked in steam oven: 


In the dry, home oven you crisp the top beans, but the 
beans below plat get heated above 100 degrees. That is not 
half enough heat. it makes the beans soggy and mushy, but 
nevel digestible : 

That’s why scientists say that beans are hard to digest. It 1s 
true of home-baked beans. They _ oo to waste. 


But it wasn’t true of our grandmothers’ beans, which they 
baked in brick ovens for 48 hours. 

Nor is it true of Van Camp’s—where every bean, during 
ali the baking, gets 2+5 degrees. It simply means that this ts 


a dish which iSf 


In summer, never let 


Each can means a hearty 
din one minute, or hot in ten minutes. It is just as 
and savory as though it came direct from the oven. 

The beans are Michigan beans, 
all of one size. “The sauce 1s made trom whole, red-ripe 


vy . 
lhre E SIRE 








Van Camp Packing Company (Established 1861) Indianapolis, Ind. 


Just Before Dinner, 
When the Housewife 


Serves Van Camp’s 


the pantry shelf get low 
Buy a dozen cans at a time. 


meal waiting to be served. 


} 


toes, ripened on the vines. 

The pork 1S young and tender. 

The beans, the po! k and tomato sauce are all baked t 
» favor goes all through. Nobody else, in home 


] 


r baked beans like these. 


, = ' a , z 
About a million homes have adopted Van Camp’s, an 
sands of new ones begin every month. 


other people don’t like other beans better. 


the habits of home baking. Some, in buving 
, fail to insist on Van Camps. 


Hot weather is here now—too hot to bake beans. 


1 


saved in the kitchen are better spent on the porch. 
o the baking. 

After two or three months, serve your folks again ; 
home-baked beans. Or serve for once some lesser 
He ar how quickly they say 


~almost in a chorus—‘‘// 


haked heans 2°’ 


RCA Cd 


Val 1@r nps 
WITH TOMATO pork BEANS 
“The National Dish’’ 

















picked out by hand—bean 





se 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 
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ho ! t e for the finer things of literature lelivh of the Bosto r 

] ‘ ike ) ! le he morro ‘ 1 eed ‘ nolel Phu thouyvh | | 

the d fie wus ¢ rely incapable of earning a living made no shabby friend 

d had been succe vely an auctor, a lecturer, a preacher l acquired few genteel 
nad pecdayoyut He Vil i fire enolar ol | itin and ne ind | beyan to fee | 
could ) Perence, Horace 1 Plautu hat keenly thedisadvantaye | 

i r the somnolent nul eve Hf au schoolbo H f lean purse J i 
‘ ext Lo lazine {rink He ld d ) elected to me oof th 
ai i ttle a. 1 wid | ia i nor did t rece t 
‘ hat he hud been em ed he prepuru mol il ! tution lo hhe 
} / Ty | ! ! t ! i on Ube ’ merous balls pive 
y to pre Is ‘ or even to those 

Du ‘ rlud hye hoo i b Mr Cambridg 
Q i i capable and ro Eng !ish ) ho jued my pri be 

rric much le ning as hert band i rrit ire but only ed | 

el it | bout There ere Lwe e D0 tie A resolution to becon 
lor ¢ hol hom the Qu rece ea the modest iman of fashion on n 
of hundred and seventy-five dollars a ye i wh account If m 
‘ ‘ © be lodging 1 tuitio ( mates could get o 
| h of eceived sey ‘ cli Quirl thout me I felt that | 

presse dividual atte 0 ind excelle ll could get oO! Vithou 

, We ¢ at six, breakfasted d nd I resolute 
elped around the house until eight hie ‘ hie de 1 to appre ( | 
eval These ¢ iued until twelve t hicl ‘ ocial distinetio 

i t After tha r free twe t t ht artvilicially ¢€ 
e re med o | or l ur between a man bor 

Qu Vu tall, lank r ed 1 one nor anothe 

Sacha tied aati endl een Sle Wentiaaile os Hi igh IT now unde 
nut eyt 1a ‘ us mouth tl at ich di ne 
re ell ) lace utlernatel 1e-S} i ( t t least so f 
f Ono he ould use the cl ‘ 4 on societ cor 
horough| 00 ‘ é ( ‘ embe fie ( ed { equent me oO i 1] ] ! ‘ 
rule rathe free j.¢ camaraderie i ' ence It » other I yuvh ( ) ) mr the 
j of ha } ho he dre ed ke ri ) denied me vi bette } iu her l 
man lled ‘ of stale I oh | on of a sport I held n If cold iloof fror he fas} 
hi lag tin ore for h ‘ 0 le me of my cla ind devoted 1 f to ‘ 
é ri f of the th ‘ r ho found themselves in mucl he ¢ ) 

1 dwe eQ er and summer I i ! ow! In a short time e became kno he 
ible to pa ‘ ms for H i } I i iste et college, and our escapade e| » mea 
the immer of 187] \ illowance had been gradual confined to Cambridge but were carried on with t 
nereased to meet n new expense ind I entered the mpartiality in Boston and the neighboring town 

‘ nat | t ome ‘ to per me to nized a club which we ealled the “Cock and 
dre j ) ind ¢ ict mple Yi d i rat pit and cock fig he or 
ere I y the leg ! But coming a aid vhich ocecasior ve invited out young actor irom the 
ilone Iron i II ik Hoare Ti} choot pro ed to be is t il Be to M i eum and How ird Athena im 2 K companle 
disadvantag for | had ny friends to make aft " hese in turn pressed us with invitations to lar fest 
irrival and I had neither the ‘ nor the ldre to tie f their own, and we thus became acquainted 
iequire ready-made social distinetio Chus it | ened the half-world of the modern Athens, which was mucl 
that I was very lonely during my first years in Cambridge rse for us, I trow, than would have been the most de 

ed ye} compani hip:of n old friends, the perate society of our college contemporari¢ There l 
Quirk nd seize ‘ opportunity that offered for 5 club of young actors that used to frequent here light 
| k to Methue come ketches and scenes from famous pl ere give 

! had gro ya tall rro hnouldered youtl it! ! he t be and in due time everal of u ere 
high arched nose se between rather pale chee nd iimitted t hip. Of these I is one, and learned 
promine ear I} igh | ould | ii flatter n ell to do tur? e! acceptabl On one o¢ ‘ I took a 
nto the belief that I was handsome I felt that my appear mall part upon the Boston Museum stage to fill the place 

e had something of d ctio ind that I looked like a ! t ca D the illne ol a regular member oi: tne 
gentlemat I affected co t} g tail i ome ( ess due in part to a carousal he Co i 
hat ndified style of w tco 1 nec clo ell e! belore n which he had come ou e¢ i 
isa hite beaver mu¢ n favor among the “bloc ol t 
those da But tl took most ol n lable « I na We ere lever crew, however ind never gave the 
left me little to expend 1 treating fELlOW tudent I t ) to complain of a failure on rt to 
the 1 ern oF enjo y the more ibstantial cullnar Ket our 1dis When examination time came we 

hired an impecul 
dad, retiring trom 
~] juired in e day 
it our fellows had taken eig! 
onths to imbibe It true 
at the college at large viewed 
| with some disgust, but we 
| chose to regard tt i mere 
‘ That we were reali 
| objectionable must, however 
| be admitted, for we smoked 
} cigars in the Y: wore sk 
| blue pantaloons and gree: 
aistcoats, and cultivated little 
| } the mu 
| -oOur gigs and 
antly to be 
| een standing in Harvard 
| | Square, waiting for the owner 
toclaim them and take the road. 
On Sundays, when the deco 
| rous youths of Boston had re 
tired to Beacon Street for their 
| midday family feast of roast 
beef and baked beans, the mem 
bers of the Cock and Spur 
| might be observed in their white 


| beaver h 
| ward in 


ts dri 





g country- 





iaises from the local 


very st ibles, seated beside 


various fair ladies from the 


sost 





on stage or the less distin- 
guished purlieus of the Cam- 
bridge chop houses. At noon 


these parties would foregather 


if 1 Bver Saw a Guilty Man He's One 
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| } { l é ( ¢ ) 
hance , , ild 
But rt oO k money I so found 
elf bo e¢ f } Ti r I ho 
, 
re ou ello ‘ - , had re 
come | t r inher ait v H | ) 
get rid ‘ inder the 1 t ay ed co For 
these I car ) 1 ort | woked 
ip ) rie ‘ , lel , I | re , lf- 
‘ juel i j } ; y r ’ 
regard I ] ‘ tr | 
Phese ‘ I 1} 1 ght the 
I te r 1 ie i me t e quite 
nart fo ‘ } e on one of “Q te 
ese no I t ed Ta l d€ ind 
before | é ) ct prodilg ] i he 
rave me gre ( ¢ 
My hab become extravaga car Ha 
g no LOO! nee ol ! I did th tl 
rf othe ri} elieved that I « lid ever re} i 
of it I I « 1 « ! l i el 
b V ! ! pe de ¢ é uid pre 
every reach to eve e would 
be the one pe 1 ‘ or imme ite oO be paid 
Mi POVE [ NV ete poned 1 ¢ ed so 
rdent he ¢ ment I I had ed tl I 
ould ne elf | ¢ ithe w re el 
I had gained i hich I gl ‘ I wa 
iccounted the leader of the fast set—the ‘‘ All Knights 
we were kno 1 I was the er ind r yn of n 
yllowers But tl red me ; ) e th ved 
my undoing It w ect for me to be masterful ir 
ff the e of leadership, but I had n« et 
conciilate 
ith the s] g of n Junior year m} 
it more t! A lail\ pre 4 ‘ a it 
b he ime of Poe« on began te 
e ol e lor t 0 ! A> | iOlia 
vhich I had discounted with him for seven hundred a1 
It) por iriends ar 
offered ng then on some 
more of isual re I the 
discove ‘ ing fellov 
know? ( ee iered himsel 
in tec ud or d ‘ 
quietly A a sort 
pocus fe pt, t! } 
to fashion ridicuiou ind that I 1 ie 
living off other peoy Incidentally he had 





rounds and, owing to the rumors that he | 








spread, had succeeded in b p most o notes ata 
tremendous discount. These he lost no time in presenting 
for payment, and as they amounted to several thousand 


dollars my hope of reach 


( 
small. In point of fact I wa 





settlement and desired only 














fool I had been to make ar ye no might 
have been an ally. 

In this embarrassing situation I bethought me of old 
Mr. Toddleham and according] n an unexpected 
visit at Barristers’ Hall. It was wring day, and I 
recail that the birds were twittering loudly in the iple 
back of the Probate Office As befitted my tution alt 
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ow tlhe irencla Do Business 


lhe imal Word: Grandmother®s—3Bwv James J. Collins 
vy 
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TCVWEN after a t to Paris the American in 
“4 tion usual persists in picturing La Belle ince 
4 wit) yme such symbol as a dainty, silk-clad 


eminine fo kick yolla pera hat The true femi 


ne symbol of France is rather that watchful, middle 











ged womal ho sits at the cashier's desk in every 
hop and café, taking in the franes and centimes with one 
hand nad gomny Ove ner wae int with the other. The 
Coralies and Florines are only incidental to French life 
I Const Birotteau who per from generation to 
generatiol When it come © hoster the correct symbol 
n that line ill hardly be found it Ik cloe ks or openwork; 

r it is the famous eld woolen stocking of the Frenc} 
peasant le l le te ‘ velhted down at the toe wit! 
gold and silver piece which the popu article 

Somebody has pointed out that the chief reason French 
history is so much more dramatic and memorable than that 
of other natior is that wome ire always to be found as 
prominent figures in its important episode 

The I renct it ition ol dependence is a document 
that «ae Lhe ! ol man nh seventeen article 
Nothing i tid about the rights of woman, probably 
because those have always beet inderstood in France 
Woman has always figured in French affairs, not merely 
in the big historical e1 des but in the daily life of every 
elass. She has had a voice in everything. Much of the 
tabilit and thrift of the country can be traced to her 
management; and tne tranger who trie to do business 


in France without understanding her influence will find, 
; ; . 


Obstacles Americans Find in Paris 


a W YORK sales manager went to Paris to place the 
£ French right na useful novelty. At home it had 


been extremely profitable and London and Berlin he had 
quickly found lesses but he found Paris different At 
he outset everything seemed to be going along briskly. 
Within three days the New Yorker had securéd an intro 
duction tothe Parisian manufacturer who wes best « quipped 

ike the thing up and push it as a side issue to his 
regular product, and had thoroughly interested him in the 
possibilities. Indeed, the Parisian was frankly enthusiastic 


ifter listening to the New Yorker’s description at their 
e force and point of Yankee selling argu- 
lyechoin French temperament. Allthat 
remained was the formal closing of the deal next day. 

he New Yorker returned the following morning, 
however, he found that the Frenchman had quite cooled off 


first meeting. Th 


) y lor 
rie Ou 1are 


over nigt He was distrustful and evasive nstead of 
winding up the affair it was necessary to spend half the 
i ar ng out objections, meeting them with fresl 


nd going over the whole selling story again from 


new angle When he left him that afternoon the French- 
feeling inguine once more and it seemed as 
ough all the difficulties had finally been cleared away 


On the third morning, however, the manufacturer had 


become doubtful; and for two weeks the New Yorker 
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labored with him. Each morning he climbed four flight 
of stair ind went over his proposition Every cor 


ceivable fact was brought to light and all reasonable and 
unreasonable objectior met fairly. By Way of exter? al 
pressure, the Parisian’s chief competitor was interested in 


the nove Ity. Yet the deal, somehow, could not be closed. 


Near the manufacturer’s door 


d’Are. The American had to pass it on his way from the 


statue of Jeanne 





hotel and sa every time he glanced out of the French 
man’s window. At the end of those two weeks he thor- 
oughly disliked the Maid of Orleans and felt that in some 
mysterious way she was retarding the negotiations 

And perhaps she was, indirectly, if regarded as a symbol 
of feminine influence in French affairs; for, as it turned 


out, the Pari | 


had been going home each night to talk 
with his wife and her mother. No 


matter what pitch of confidence he was brought to or how 





the proposition 


urely the thing seemed to be sold, the women would 
review all the details at dinner and raise conservative 
doubts. Selling ability could not carry at that distance. 
The Frenchman left out some of the vital points and put 
others backward; and in just the degree that he was made 
optimistic they were made keptical. The American got 
nowhere until this condition of French life was explained 
to him and he invited the wife and the old mother down to 


have the matter explained at first hand. Then their doubts 





were quickly cleared away and the negotiations closed. 

In another instance an American went from London to 
Paris to lease a shop. 

In London he thought he had run up against the last 
word in conservatism; for after six weeks’ quibbling wit 
English estate agents in the effort to lease half a dozer 
hops he had succeeded in getting only one. The land 
lords objected to his youth and investigated his credit 
through cautious relatives in America. The estate agents 
exacted bonds and indemi 
needed on the premises. Neighboring merchants mulcted 
him for rights of ancient lights. 

In Paris, however, he found that he had to deal with the 
entire family of the man who owned the shop he wanted. 


ies for every minor alteration 





Each relative had an interest and a voice. There were 
family contracts to be considered and a dozen petty rights 
to be safeguarded —and the final word seemed to lie wit] 
the aged grandmother. 

This American had planned a chain of shops in Europe. 
By the time he had one store in London, another in Paris, 
and had looked into the police regulations of Berlin, how- 
ever, he went back to the United States. For the amount 
of time spent in accomplishing these results would have 
sufficed to establish a chain of twenty stores in America. 

Women are influential in French business affairs because 
they either work with their husbands, managing the financial 





end, or enter into detall nome as ad eT i ne ( 
serious error that the stranger can make t yverloo 


the plain Fr 


quare cashi 








busines ie tnat sne 

employee, he ro ‘ 
the wife—that oO han bo 
keeping routine; but usu he is more than a fu ‘ 
because she acts as credit and financial man general 


has a word, if not the word, in everything. Her hu 





may be the prime mover in the business, furnishing t 
energy and the ideas, but she will be the balance hee 
and keep it on the ground In many cases she is the 
mover, too, and the masculine end of the fan 
ornamental one saleguards the profits, watche ne ieak 
trims details down to bare net and direct the 
investments. To understand her c} and 

in French business is to know wl , Bour t 
so largely in bonds and why speculation in France ce 
fined chiefly to the premium bond 1 the lotter It } 
been shrewdly said that if it were left entire ly to herse 
there would be littlesale in France even for foreign Gover 


ment bonds, because she prefers those of her country ¢ 





the city of Paris. Her views m iy often be irl 

there is no doubt that much of the sane prosperit 
France is due to her conserving influence And she | 
marked faculty for clear thinking. The American busine 
man who understands French ways will often politely tur 
from her husband, in explaining a proposition, an¢ 

the facts directly before her. She can be trusted to see 


the points involved much more quickly than monsieur 
1 


arule and will give a quicker decision. 


The Frenchwoman’s Gift for Business 


N EMERGENCY arose in the Paris office of an Amer 


ican concern. The manager and his assis 





men ol long experience in Franee, held a cor lere 
they were not able to get a satisfactory grasp of the situa 
tion nor decide what was to be done nothing of tl 


nature had ever arisen before 


“Let us call in our cashier, Madame Champs,” said the 


manager a th. ‘“‘She’s a Frenchwoman; we'll 





t 
out what she 


When the situation was explained to her she drew a lin 


with great clearness, brought out the vital points, set asics 
the non-essential ones and suggested a course which, whe 
followed, met the situation completely. 

Susiness sense seems to be born in the Frenchwon 


See the sewing-girls flocking out of the Paris milline1 
and dressmaking shops. They look to the last degre 
frivolous, for they copy costly gowns and hats in che 
materials, like the same girls in New York, and wear then 
with the same dashing parody of the grand dame. Bu 
just look over the Parisienne’s shoulder when she goes t 
the post-office Savings bank, and note the total of one 
thousand, two thousand, three thousand franes, in bool 


Continued on Page 34 
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Lille CAISSEINIDIRA Ole Walle IETS 


By Richard Washburn Child 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON 





INDAR ROWE wa ex He was ex-sherifl 
ex-smuggler, ex-filibuster, ex-gold miner, ex-Ssea ca] 
tain, ex-pilot, ex-professional wrecker. After nis wife 
died he bought Sponygecake Key and the right to live it 
olitary ¢ it from a retired Philadelphia ice-cream 
ufacturer who had tmed to turn the place into a cocoa 





ntatior There amid the rustle of the palms and 

aWr ol pelicans and crane dangers ol tne 

l-back rattlesnakes and the « tailed scorpion 
the snadows of mangrove bushes and the pri kh pears, the 


d calms, when one could hear fish jump in the shallow 


etween the isl nds, and the hurricane when one, in 


hirl of coral sand, could hear the army of the air gallop 
Pindar was both king and subject 
Stores for this hermitage were nece sary. Therefore, or 


the last Thursday of the month, the old man would brus} 
ip one of his derby hats, which he wore summer and winter 
through the tropical year, hoist sail for the diminutive 
ooden city which is called ‘‘ The Pride of the East Coast 
nd finally tie up his boat among those of the fishing 
eet, He weuld go ashore with the chatter and yapping 
oes, Spanish restaurant-keepers, Cuba 





ir-muakers, descendants of Bermuda cockneys, sun-dried 





treet dogs, green parrots hung above shop doorways, and 


He would make 


his way first to the bank, then to the shipchandler, the 


tuctioneers of newly ur loaded bananas. 


tobacconist, and the newspaper dealer who would gravel 
ville daily 
Then he would prepare to visit Aunt Sarah; and while he 


was making up his mind to take this dutiful trip to |! 


f 


hand over the counter a month’s file of a Jackson 


ead 


wife ister he would pass through all the doubts and 


lingerings of determination which a thin man feels before 
Aunt Sarah had never 


ife lived and now she regretted 


he steps under an icy shower bath. 


approved of him while |} 





her severity. She exhibited this regret on the occasion of 
each } + for him, with her own bony hand 

1 cig ad kept in an upper bureau ‘rawer i! 
proximity to a bag ol lavender 


Furthermore, Aunt Sarah was known to every one as the 
most truthful woman that ever lived. She prided herself 
upon the impregnable veracity of every word she uttered 


Her narvatives 


ol events were constantly interrupted by 

corrections; if by chance she named the date of her last 
isit to the doctor, who gave electrical treatment, as April 

thirtieth, a blush so powerful that it would suffuse her 
allow chevks rose from her conscience, and she would 


hasten to state that it was not April thirtieth, but May 
first. Then she would say 
one Woks to me for the truth. 


would bite the end of | 


Il am accurate because ever! 
Pindar 
lavender cigar until his teeth met 
its to Aunt Sarah that caused 


e, marvelous and shocking spectacle 


On these occasions 


It wa one ot hese 





*‘umph!"' Said Pindar. “ Pilgrim's 


Progress Wouldn't Satisfy That Feller" 


OTTO 


FISCHER 


At noon on this one last Thurs- 
day in the month, Pindarstopped 
before the familiar balconied 
house, took off his derby hat, 


moothed his gray hair, wiped 





his spectacles and uttered a sigh of resignatior When he 
hooked up, however, he took a step backward Inthe door 
instead of Aunt Sarah, there stood a delicate little 
oman, not over thirty, with unruly brown hair, pale blue 
eyes, a pointed chin, and small hands with ink-stained 
ger a personality that, with the first photographic 


mpression on tne € 





called for protection, sympathy and 
etting. 
You want to see Miss Bowcup?” she asked timidls 


The old man nodded. ‘I’m Rowe,” he said 










“Mr. Pindar Rowe!” she cried. ‘‘ You are Mr. Rowe 
Oh, that nice! You can give me local color! 

**How’s that?” asked Pindar. 

For specials!” cried the girl 

‘Umph!” the old pirate said Where's Saral 

He looked over his spectacles at the personified e 

one looks at insane persons and, bowing cautiously, slid 
nto the house. 

M Bowcup was in the kitchen. The huge leaves of 
banana plants nodded at the windows in graceful contrast 
to the angular motions of their owner. ‘ Pindar!” said 
he, ru her words together. ‘‘ You look te: year 
younger. Of course, that isn’t true. You understand me 


Pindar. I was speaking generally. I'll get you your 
cigar —or, rather, the cigar that soon will be yours.” 
“Yes,”” said the old man, making motions 
calloused thumb toward the porch. ‘‘ But who ist 
“Oh, I forgot to speak of her,”’ said his siste 





‘It’s Marcella Knott, my brother’s child from il 
She’s literary!” , 
‘You don’t ay '” exclaimed the old mat 
‘Speaking truthfully, it’s certainly sad!” sighed Saral 
‘Sad?”” Pindar gasped. ‘‘How can it be i! If 


anybody writes they might write something as good a 
Pilgrim’s Progress sometime. You can’t tell.” 


“Well, Marcella says a person couldn't sell it even if i 
was as good as that. She's been writing stories for new 
papers ior a year, Pindar, and they 


She ain’t got any kin but me and she’s tryin 


all come back on her. 
gto earn a 
y; and the little money her father left her i 
giving out, and she 2in’t made but two dollars and a half 

and that for eig The one that brought 


eventy-five cents was shorter than any of the rest 30 | 


living that way; 





it poems, 
it’s a mysterious business!” 
‘Poor little critter!”’ said Pindar. 


Well, to tell the strict truth Aunt Sarah went on ina 


low tone, “I feel right sorry myself. And the worst of it 
she has a dream of fame—that is to 
say, I heard her mention it. And 
you never seen anybody write oO 
last. Her Inspiration won't allow 
of no restraint. It’s there and it 


must come out and be relieved, like 
the rheumatism. If it don’t come awa 
it make 
To be truthful with you, Pindar, I’ve 


learned lots about being literary it 


i person moony and queer, 


these three week 

The old man, sitting down, examined 
the fuzzy brim of his hat. ‘‘She said she 
was going to get some local color from 
me,”” he said suspiciously. ‘‘ What’ 
that mean?” 

“Well, I think I ean truthfully say 
that I ean explain that,”” answered Aunt 
Sarah, shifting the angles of her body. 
“You see there is Bob Rawson.” 

“The Red A Line agent? The big, 

trapping feller?) Old contractor Raw 
on’sson? Hulk! There’s a fine young 





man. I was mighty fond of his father.” 
“Well,”’ Miss Bowceup said, “he ain’t 
very inclined toward girls. I mean, of 
course, he ain’t never been before. Now 
he’s in a dreadful state about Marcella. 
It seems so funny, because she’s so 
small and delicate. 
times twice a day and walks by when- 
ever he gets a chance, looking at every 
window like a robber; but Marcella, 
the little goose, won’t give him no 
encouragement and she tells him she’s 
already been married to letters.” 


He comes some- 
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trange-talking Young 
lady. Those are hard 
words, sure But 


t’s all this got to 





















vith local color? 
“Why, Rawso 
nows a Mai vyho ce 
came down here he 
Spanish War ting 
ior newspapers and 
now he editor ot a 
sunday ne paper it 
Chic ote 
. Pindar Rowe Was Ex 
him 1 hin 
about ind the Chicago ma id } M ‘ 
ought Spe ibout | i i | folk 
th local color-- and Rawson said you was the one 
ho could 
I suppose I mu ell the ( } 
! ! ott g by) Du ( i Vv 
out Florida than any othe he 
e of the Ra ms!" the oldr rowled 
I never trusted a of ’em! Phe ¢ Det 
money-proud 

‘Well, a i ‘ | help the poor rl ( 1? 

he vant ou to ove t or é ne 

¢ tt ite on { t gt sine y é 
ole i iwrite er! I 1 oul t t 
because the editor t You'll d 

‘No,” Pindar ered pping Knee 

At this moment the young authore ippeared in the 
doorway. ‘‘Oh, please, Mr. Rowe!”’ she begged with wide- 
opened blue eyes and clasped hand “Red blood 
he wants Lots of acti I I st ha ere 
Oh, please! 

**No,”’ said Pindar firm 

rhe girl’s hands dropped to her side Her eyes opened 
till wider. The old man, looking her over | pe 
tacie lorgot Spongecake Ke ad the ( itter in! 
boat, melting under the tropical sunlig! he cou ee a 
thousand manuscript ritten in hope, cor r ba 
lone, forlorn young thing 1 being hei 1 ! er 
piles upon fires of at He could almost feel t 
} ( pul ot lite r ulure As he ) eu t« 
ou ol « t ol ner eye ul tra t | ‘ ‘ A - ‘ t ‘ - 
course down her cheel He imped u 

*Womer he roared the damnede me there is! 
Sparrows’ falls is watched lot: l¢ than the Dx 
you cry, Marcella. Come out on the porch and you and | 
will give Chicago hell! 

Pindar!”’ cried M Bov cup; but little Mi Knott 
had caught the old man’ ilt-bleached wrist in her ow! 
oft fingers and had dragged him a 

ich occasions furnish the world h the reflect ic ha 
true self-sacrifice is and that the pe 
generosities, which in accumulation make life’s chief good 
ness, are never ¢ “] at their true worth. Had a 








t alternoo 





recording angel watched old Pindar through t 


and evening as he sat in the meager shade of a sugar-apple 
| 


hts of 


forcing yarn after yarn out of his memory, with the menta 


tree, foregoing the delig us old corneob pipe and 
I 


effort necessary to expurgate indelicacies and the ful 

mouthed language ot seafaring men and adventurer Hit 
eredit column would have been lengthened to keep pace 
with all the confessions of rascalities that he then made to 


Marcella from Terge Haute. 
It was nearly midnight when, after he had left Aunt 


Sarah’ with a promise to Marcella to come back in another 
harf out into 
/ 





mor ., he pushed his sloop from the fish 
the phosphorescent, oily black waters. Standing in the 
stern and considering the prospect of a long night sail 
through the Keys, he yawned. Something crackled dryly 
in his pocket. It was Aunt Sarah’s cigar, which on thi 
visit he had not smoked. He smelled of it cautiously. 
Then he threw it far out into the shadows. 

““‘Umph!” said he. ‘*The harbor will smell of lavender 
for twenty weeks!” 

Indeed, when, sailing back for his new supply of provi 
sions a month later, he had reached this spot he raised his 


i 
i 
| 


| 
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sharp nose and, as his I ith lazy canva id 1 He i even print the story « 
between the coal barges, ircoal sche ers and cral the | ed State avy caught n 
the sponge fishermen, he sniffed suspiciously. the brass whistles off the Sy a 
**Anyhow,” he said to himself with the thought of Miss ships?” asked old Rowe. 
3owcup, “she certaink=is a truthf il woman, even if she Thetwo womer nook their he 
does say so.” He g ong the front of the or a while, wrappe 
ooden town, with its cigar tac ( cres ol twe nit H re irrative | 
storied build ; and, as i addressing tl emi-urbar (rive ! ! he i | 
personali . eda You can bet « ( ord! off lf ( 
Marcella, however, and not hi ter law Vas ont ( ve é ‘ 
mind. Though he would not admit t} to himself he wa met hing Chat feller | ‘ 
© eager to hear news of the liter idventure to which he piece of irs if I t 
had been a purty that he went | ! handler’ pa He ‘ otvneu eT 
the door of the tobaccor tree ro he ear hi ramping uj 1 
yrocer nd « t M B _— nop] Ite 0 intil tne nad¢ al 


teps of an old sailor going ewhere Lgepartiggg ar 1 ivy elongated on the 











When he ed he tou he OF hore ‘ \ he it last he ume 
the porch and R the ung ul eal ‘ he i 
rail, ye 1 h } power j a \l t he ( 
Pindar, thoug! ited at he earn t I 
ne of Ra face that rob “ } ( | ‘ 
iffectic } the k é ‘ I expe ce ! ‘ I 
1 he st d hat he r he 
rhe twe ing pe he thoug he ed bel H 
fragrant shrub | g wit] , L pre tr O 
| e. The fle ‘ i he ed. “I 
ly iin lias . ' ts Wy 
the little ex) kit oO : 
ne? ( ir me her ¢ t e ¢ I \ 
block « A ‘ er t! ( 1 t 
fl pleased the old n e. He ) M , 
of } \ \ ho 
1 come ‘ , 
length «¢ ¢ i ) l ( - } Mr. & 
yard, that Rawson bows ewe K On, 7 ‘ y ve 
ard the ‘ F 
Well,” } M M 
cle t M , : 
Why i I \1 I 
Miss k et 
Ihe ¢ 1 r 
Came } ¢ 
To be * 
h affi | ‘ 
be a I o i I 
rprise D i 
‘VY. 4 
ae ed Marce 
‘WI lid | 
“He said 
real Florida I ) 
‘Dead 
With th I 
row y 
Let me see t i had 
rhe ¢ hict I I 
over | ‘ ‘ e} ! 
He read I ‘ t 
ra : t ‘ t t t 
My de M hk We 
‘ ti 
t t t ‘ 
} De ri 
bable ’ 


} e j } 
prob ? ‘ 
mprobable 
Whe 
ble’” { | 
ching! re i 
luct rie ( 
em} met! 
ha é e, tre 


ous style of Miss G 
Penner, of our i 
We want something t 


Is on deck and phot 
graphs, if possible 
Yours, H. Bric} 


Umph!”’said Pinda 
‘Pilgrim’s Progres 
wouldn't satisfy tl 
feller.” 

Marcella Knott wrung 
her poor, plump little 
hands. ** There isn’t any 
thing going on around 
here,’ she complamed 
to them. 

“That 
that’s inter 
to be accurate,” cor- 
rected Miss Bowcup, 
folding her arms into 


obtuse and acute angle 






sting —Jjus 











d on Page 40 
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UR CAINEUDIZUN COUSINS 





d in the Dominion than they are in 





























more fir t nrone 

the Re IDL Porritt, in his book, says that trusts 

and combinations in Canada contro! much more 
F they have ever been able to do in the 

United § ‘ 

Yet there has been ) ich Vigorous agitation among 
the Canadian people to curb and restrict them as has made 
our last decade notable in American history. Perhaps this 

because, in Canada, a national public opinion is mucl 
nore diff i ol format thar mn more populous and 
compact cou rie 

With only about seven million five hundred thousand 

ople scattered over an area as large as the United State 
vith tf mall imber separated by a vast abyss of roct 

« muskeg and mor tretching tr re tna ithousand mile 
from east to west, and extending from the Great Lake 
o Hud Bay and the froze Nort! vith only three 
lender tracks of steel berdging this a et farflung waste 

th ! comparativel parse population absorbed 11 
building homes here and in developing resources there, and 

ith all the other circ nstance pringing from these l 
olid, uniform and persistent public opinion cannot easily 
be created oO you can see that a definite thought and 
PUPrpoOse U L people t if h, Nard to er stallize ! 

; ( ada in the same way as in England, for example —or 
Gen r France, or even our own Republic 
i Chis and the well-organized, al airected activities i 
( nada ¢ at the | ire poy y called 
he erests’’ may have popular movement 
ere for governme regulation of those 
orga it ol ea nder these conditior 
the Canadian people ft are asking relief and the 
» Government has res} led 
The High Cost of Living in Canada 
RT note here the immediate circumstances that led to 
4 Canada’s new la designed to control the trusts. I 
Beate other paper you will see hew Canada's railways were and 
ire being builded the astonishing aid that the Govern 
nents both of the Dominion itself and of the provinces 

e and are piving to these enterprises. Also, after the 

ent of the Canadiar ive tariff —about half as 

yt our mar ear ss mMmanulacturing 

enterprises sprang up in what is called the ‘manufacturing 

ot ( da.” hese have had a hothouse growth. 

hen, too, several Canadran provinces or states, as well as 

the romMiINnior tself ive aided variou industries D\ 

pounties and other tort ol financial assistance in a way 
nd to an extent impossible even in the United Sta 

I hort, whatever the causes, the fact is that trusts 

mbination mergers and other forms of organized 

pital engaged in production and distribution have 

reased in Canada with startling rapidity) 

ar Mr. King, the Canadian Minister 

( ive speech supportil g the new anti- 

\ trust law, specifically named a remarkable number of these 





By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


Te)) Il. IL © an 
Srealk Their 


i 


wy 





neial groupings formed wit! t year or two. Indeed 
1909 is known in Canada as the “merger year.” 

Along with this ran another phenomenor the cost of 
living rose until now, speaking by and large, it is as high 
Canada as it is in the United States. Indeed, exceeding] 
well-informed men say that, on an average, a dollar will go 





farther in the Republic than in the Dominion. 


























Rightly or 
vrongly, the people here and there began to associate 
tr increase in the cost of living with the increase of 
combinations engaged im »vroducing and distributing wha 
the people lived upon. And it is out of the peo 
mild alarm at the confluence of these two phenomena that 
the recent Canadian antitrust law has grown. 

It i 1 too tl i tne t { al id I fl ( i combi i 
tions take part in polit ist as they do with us, and tl 
they have bee nd are still a potent force in Canadia 
egislati Indeed, b he more thoroug tude 
Canadian affair tl itter fact felt to be he mo 
dar ous de pment in Canad tory and the 
gravest problem of her future ind her iiat ite fut 

So true this that already the ablest of Canadiar 
economists are suggesting that even the new antitrust | 

not strong enough to meet the situation. More powerful 
‘ lato ady is suggested—legislation that to u 
Americans will he extreme, but auto- 
craticin behall ¢ of the whole Canadia 
people. What pote method is I shall 
describe later on. It is quite the most thoroughgoing 
‘remedy”’ ever devised in any countr Just now, he 
ever, let us confine our attention to what Canada ; idy 
has done to regulate and control trust 





It must be understood that no Canadian statesman or 





economist Makes War upol the orgar tion of industrial 
capital — ich, Ever the advocates of the most radical 
plans for the regulation and control of such financial 
organizations do not propose to destroy then Whatever 
the merits of Canada’s present or proposed antitrust 
methods may be, at least there is no ignorant, insincere 
demagogy in the mental attitude or spoken word of the 

advocates. These Canadian reformers believe that 


organization of capital engaged in industry is a natural 
evolution—and, if properly regulated and controlled b 
the Government of all the people, a good evolution. For 


everybody knows that these gr dustrial organiza- 





tions can practice economies that smaller concerns cannot 
possibly practice. 

Everybedy knows that they can distribute more quickly 
and conve niently than the little concerns of a generation 
ago possibi could do. They can, if they will, make and 
prepare the people’s necessities in better form than could 
the lesser and undeveloped industries of an earlier period. 

These great industrial organizations can do all this more 
che aply than ever before; and, if the y were made to do so, they 
could furnish them to the peo} le at a far lower price than te 
people paid jor the same things inder the old method of 
production and distribution. 

So the thing to do is to make the greater efficiency that 
organization of industry produces serve the people better 
and more ; 





cheaply; and to prevent these big concerns from 


levying unjust tribute on the masses. 


rusts to Harness 


















‘ 

Th he ew] Ca | ‘ ‘ 
economl tt I t he nave ( ther ¢ 
o solve The ce of industr efficient } 
el t of fir this is their doubl 
And this, too, is our own, is it not?—and all the world 

What can the Canadians teach us? How are they tr 
to solve this problem that we have attacked so unsucces 
fully? First, let us briefly review prior Canadian legis] 

As all of us know, monopolies—or anything else tl 
restrains trade-—-are against the common law ‘ 
1889, one year before the passage of our Sherman act 
Canadian Parliament passed criminal statu i 
practically an enactment of the commor iw and t! 
xed penalties This statute amounted t 1 ver tt 
It h: d no re ilt 


The Free Trade Switch for Naughty Trusts 








i next thing the ¢ to put a ver 
simple ection in thelr ti tt it, 1n Case 
1 monopoly or combine v article u 
which there was a tariff ret 1 
ncreased, the tariff on that article might be reduced « 
remo ther not } ( P la ! D I 
executive order of the Government It i prec e] 
though Congress were to pass a tariff law in the I Ler 
States giving the President and his Cabinet the 7 er 
reduce or to remove the duty on any article produced « 
controlled by a monopoly. 

Yet in only one case has this power bee pplie 
1900 complaint was made to the Canadian Governme 
he existence of a combine ne 7 llact ¢ 
of print paper such as newspapers use i of a conseque 
enhancement of price: An investigation was made 
the Government, being satisfied that ich a combine 
monopoly did exist, proceeded to reduce the duty on 7 
paper froin twenty-five per cent ad valorem to fifteen pe 
gent, at which figure it Nas since remained. 

If we had suca a law in the United States, and if it were 
administered as this law was administered in the print 


paper case, you can see how it woul 


affected would make their representation 





ment and, lf an Investigatior 
that a trust or monopoly existed In al 
there was a tariff, the President immedia 


or reduce that duty. So, if the tariff « 





a very valuable thing to the concern monopolizing the 
article the concern would be exceedingly careful to kee] 


its prices reasonable in order to retain the duty 





did not keep down its prices the duty would be stricke 
from the law and the concern would be open to the 
competition of the whole world. 

At least this is the theory of the antitrust provision i: 


the Canadian tariff law; but that it has not prevented 


either the formation of trusts or combines or the increase 
of prices is shown by the developments that |] 
antitrust law of last year. 

Curiously enough, notwithstanding the popular unre 
at the increase of mergers and combinations in Canad 


coincident with the increase of cost of living, everybod) 
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A Notable Case Under the New Law 
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ON JOINT ACCOUNT 


Ltep 


bless the marriage, 


Siinceité By Maximilian Koster sr kemtn 


bh led up to tl 


¢ 


ast, wa still 


day. ‘There wa ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON hopeful. More 


‘ y rhe 
idow of the Kemptons’ dining roon ind it sang and 
ing \il the morning, with uplifted head, the bird trilled 
d quivered, piping in an eestasy, Panlike t {i to the 
Jf oli 
Qn the sill beneath it ni bra wire cage tood 
nother of Mr. Kempton’s possessior a veranium, ina 
red terra-cotta pot Through the winter he had solicit 
isly tended it, delighted whenever a new leaf miraculously 
infolded; proud and elated —a little amazed too— when 
t the top of one waxlike stem a cluster of buds began to 
orl “Well! well!” he ejaculated A scientist chancing 
on some profound natural law could hardly have felt an 
‘ iltation greater than Mr Kempton’ the ji ot ni 
iece in this small, homely endeavor. 
Though all his tastes leaned to such things as bird 





flowers, Mr. Kempton found little leisure for his hobby. 


erly he and his wife had lived in a pleasant suburb, 
but Mrs. Kempton hadn't liked it. Besides, business took 
of his time He was confidential man to a large 
and brokerage house in New Street, a place that 
exactions on his life At eight A. M., every 


the year, he jumped up from the breakfast 





olded his newspaper into a convenient, 


compact wad, and, after bestowing a kiss on Mrs. Kemp 


to omewhat coldly proffered cheek, dashed on his way 
to the Elevated At his office then, from nine in the morn 
ing until five o’ciock at night, Mr. Kempton resolved 


ibsorbed commercial man of the usual, 





type a shrewd, cautious fellow, ale 
vay, but more remarkable for loyalty and 
to | employe! interests than he i 
for any traits of peculiar financial geniu 
Rail and industrial stocks were his pecialty and the 
firm thought him a reliable iluable man 


Whether Mr. Kempton had become a uccessful for 


himself as he had for others depends largely on the point 





of view In age he had just turned thirty-seven, while hi 
pay in round numbers approached four thousand dollar 

year However, to get th much—or, as the case may 
be, this little —he had toiled for sixteen years, with his nose 
held close to the grindstone Moreover, the salary had 
been raised to this figure only recently~—-to be exact, on 
his last birthday; in honor of which double ev Mr 





Kempton had treated himself to the « 


of the ordinary Hartz Mountain 






warblers; and 





one 
iestly, w a rare putience, he had begun teaching it to 
tly to his « tretched finger when he whistled. In reward, 





when it came to him, Mr. Kempton let it peck at a crumb 








of sugar held delicately betwee lips. 
Mrs. Kempton cared little fur canaries; in fact, she 
hought h the bird and its tricks rather bourgeois. Nor 
as she overpartial to geraniums in terra-cotta pot 
Orchid or, lV, gardenia were much more to her 
taste She was a large, pale woman, still under thirt; 
ith gray Vid ¢€ For seven year now the Kempto 
had been married ind, though a yet no child had come to 


Left Fou Can't Dodge Nou You've 


“Come! I Have Only a Few Minutes «ey 


Got to Decide 








over, were he to 








ue hi ish, he would prove himself a fond parent a 

‘indeed, are all men who de in as geranium 
nd canaries. Mrs. Ke mpton, however, did not nare 
her husband’s hopes; they were not well enough, 
he thought, to incur any extra-neavy expense sesicle 

i nurse would be required; and in the apartment 

there would be no place for a nurse or, much less, a 


nursery, unless Mrs. Kempton gave up the guest chamber 


which was now her dressing room and boudoir 
However, it is doubtful whether ne Wa 
thinking of that on this particular morning \ 


light frown had gathe red on her brow, a hint 
of annoyance, when Mr. Kempton leaned over 
to bestow his usual parting kiss. Afterward 


as the door slammed to at his heels, there came 


to her face a dull, refle-tive «xpression, as if 
not only her eyes but her theughts were fixed 
on something far away. In effect, the look 


aled discontent Ordinarily, however, Mrs. 


Kempton seemed to be a placed, complacent 








ambition—that might breed dissatisfaction; bu 


that she was now neither placid nor complacent 





would have become obvious to even tte most casual observer. 


A sigh escaped her and she thrust back her chair and 








( There was a iInoyance, too, In the way ne threw 
down her napkin; and then her eyes as fretfully roamed 
about the dining room. In the glance was something as if 
the place, her yundings, offended her Another 
though, might have found in the room much that w: 
pleasing, especially now, when it was flooded by the melloy 

inlight that poured through the opened windows It 
furnishings were good and, what is more, they were com 
fortable; but though the chairs, the table and the side 
board, as well asthe cabinet in the corner, were of mahogany 

1 all substantial and in good tuste, Mrs. Kempton’ 
preference was for oak, carved delicate ly, and with eushior 


of embossed leather in place of the sober blue corded 


r + 


, \ P . 
velveteen that covered hers. Some friends of the Kemp 


tor had just bought the mselves a set of oak, such ; 





Then, too, these same friends had tapestry hangi 


their adining room, chests Vy plate and tableware 





| the other essentials of 





chased glass in qua 


what she considered smart, distinctive elegance; but it 
tukes money to have such things — not or ly the mone to 
buy them, but the means to keep them up to display them 
properly amid all the proper surroundings. Money 


n imph! Mrs. Kempton shrugged, a movement that was 
thoroughly expressive of her thoughts. 

For, after all, money —wealth—is only relative. In her 

own estimate, the Kemptons had no money—that is to 

they had four thousand dollars a year, which —as she 

aw not more than enough to make stuffing for 

Job’s turkey. Or, to put it in another way, in contrast 


vith what some of her friends in the « 





possessed, it 
V © more than a pitiful drop in the bucket. 

A great deal might be said of the 
nature, the quality, of the lady’s visit 
ing list. There were names upon it 0 
what you and I might vulgarly cal 
carriage folk. As a rule, they repre 


ented the a 





istocr: 


women who were the wives of well-to-do 





business men, though 
among them, perhaps, that may only 
have inherited their ca 
then, with the heot of a motor horn, 

chains and 
the patter of padae | hoofs, they drove 
upto the Kemptons’ side-street apart- 
ment house. Briefly described, the 
building was one of those West Side 


ere Were a lew 





or With a jingling of cur 





home ideals, which have italian marble 
and a liveried attendant in the front, 
and, in the back, inky bedrooms that 
look out on your neighbor’s wife 
dressing herself by gaslight. If Mrs. 
Kempton was at home—that is, re 

ceiving —the carriage folk went up t« 
her twelve by fourteen glass-doored 
drawing room, where they talked to 
her of things you and I have only 
read about. Naturally, they patron- 
ized a little; sometimes they even 
covertly condoled. It was so because 
she had no carriage—no motor—no 
chauffeur. Nor had she even a butler 





or a chef—to say nothing 
of a second man al 
things these friends neg] 
gently— but so certainly 
lipped into their tall 
Indeed, one and all of 
these essentials had bee 


denied Mrs. Kempt« 


he had been denied also - 
for the same reason, the 
comiort, the d Cli 

eVe ol a lad ! ita 

Dring up her mort 





“Ow,Glory be! ‘Twill be Both His Shrub and the Little Kineery!"’ 


rt is the le ( W hat galled her so habitual! 

on this morning p ilar is ne ether the 
u ed ¢Ta $ r mone 1 ye ri 
impited he rs, in the manners, in the affectati ‘ 
Lnese Vorme he et ed t¢ e 1 enor o sn ne 
how much she ould ¢ heir ‘ r I ()} 
es! tl i They me her to er ‘ 
ct t t ou (other ‘ hie ce i} r ‘ ‘ 
l clio their goods and « f rhe re 
the t o Kri¢ < ible 1c me ‘ he 

















sne houk 

she Wa he ife of one Thomas Ker ‘ cler| 
arudge t Wa Street hack 1 fou hie lo] 
Taliure In effect, : ong had galled her t« di he 
Vas tied for lile to enhicie i 

Ah, dear!”” None could deny her the privilege to sig} 

There was a letter on the table. It Was torn acre t 
lving where she | t ed a ! two Nalves Ca lit 
cented petals amid the disorder of the breakt thing 
a litter of orange peel, crusts of toast and chipped eggshe 
on a plate smeared with marmalade; and beside it a cu 
in which the dregs of coffee had be gun to turn u streaky 
chalky white. One of her friends, a Mrs. Pinney. of the 
carriage aristocracy, planned a fortnight’ uring 
Lakewood, and so had writte or may it have bee 
Atlantic City? It was, at any rate ome one or other ot 
the places flocked to by women with mea: With mone 
that is, and the limp inactivi that so often goes with the 
money. ‘Pity you can’t join me! d the letter bland 
indolently a bare statement of fact is If, indeed, the 
possibility that Mr Kempton might share in a cast 
privilege such as this were quite beyond the bounds ot 
reason. Lakewood?— Atlantic City, eh? At the momer 
the moon seemed quite as accessible 

* Dear— dear!" she ured pe ‘ 

Instantly there Was u e! lt i eche he 
more, that pitched itself in a} ey as pensive, us pe Ve 
sweet and sad, as her own reflective gl 

‘**Dree!”’ said the cana : Dree 

“Oh, be still!” returne iu 

‘Tweet! Tweet-tweet!”’ the bird retorted 

After it had ra ped its bill briefly on the “uKe « ceuttle- 


fish bone stuck between the wire bar 
back to the middle of its perch “Twee! 
chirped anew. Pausing then, it threw 


itself sideways and, swelling out its thro: 





of a breast, again let forth into the sunsh 


throbbing voluntary, flutelike and melodious. 


Mrs. Kempton stumped her foot. ‘Be still, I say!" 

But the blithe soloist swelled itself even to a more eage! 
effort, its alleluia pouring skyward in a renewed, impetuou 
obligato of fairy scales and grace-notes: “ Venite! Venite! 


Venite adoremu 
“Stop it! 


It was not the first time the bustling chorister had 


yroken in on the repose of Mrs. Kempton’s thoughts 
Now she again stamped her foot. In turn, she snatched 


up the napkin and, violently waving it at the canary, sped 
toward its cage. 

The drama, since it was to become a tragedy, ran swiftly 
to its tragic end. ‘‘Here—ssh!" she cried. There was a 
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i? 
+ ] hate e? A d we ec ad ha ‘ Trees around 
‘ i the middle; and—and 
& here’d be a whole lot of thing ire! I guess 
: % Hilda-a heap of things!”’ said Mr. Kempto: 
3 ‘ rignt, birdike, moistly shining Irom 
( ‘ \\ { i, me he hegyged 
Befe ‘ vered, Mrs. Kempto 
ely ‘ ae her i 
( hemselves together again a 
‘ he leaned | ind rather cur 
Crive vO nean? —everytt 
Yes! yes!” ¢ Mr. Kempton excited] 
‘ ete} hat it! é exuct 
0 ile ed tse n l 
} er ‘ or r 
\ 1 ti] ed M Kempton, a 
It ife to say that her husband was quite 
beh hat? —tipsy?” he echoed clumsily 
Give up? life?—my friends? Bury mys 
hat ca ou be thinking about?’ inquired Mrs. I 
dly, though. “I’m afraid 
} ou ask of n 
if her answer made clear to him ho 
‘ te he had beer \ ité iter ne £ 
z t Hithie a 
Ol ell! I ser ; ! mumbled, ar 
irre All me | is alraid 
There 7 ‘ 1 porte i pote 
‘ oke hat n oe Mri Kemptor irt 
rt hiect ecent] had ad: on 
4 d swift id she shot a look at her husband 
Ie me here did ou ge th n 
demanded currou little hurriedl her bro 
ret her bse ved tre 
For moment Mr. Kempton didn’t answer 
id wre n dull agai nd there was a shade 
deep, painful helpl f ind regret 
Then you wor yr ‘ vith me hie 
eu ) i the more numb 
Certa ot! and are uu going to 
turned 
M Kempte dull eye vhich had beer 
ou ube he oo! tucked wider 
nse on he 
D vu reall h to know? ou're ire 
Mr Kempton wa julte ire 
We tid her husband deliberate ! 
nN t L too fl r teading commo 
! r might |} é ifficed one les 
erested in Wall Stree nethods of mone 
\ er me! Where did you get it f 
‘ mone the mea Oo speculate? You'd nee 
o start o7 
QO} ( he replied listle | 
I just got it somewhere. I got sixteen thou 
You got it xteen thousand! Pray 
he 
Wi inswered Mr. Kempto impl 
I stole om the firn 
here wa a cloch ipon the mantel, an 
fuir of gilt with a chime the tone of which, 
nen it sounded, was of an almost secret fine 
‘ Now it struck the hour—seven!—and, 
dist ted b e 80 l.thetwo ted, wait 
y conseiou ith averted eves while the 
¢ bell pealed forth’ it mall announcement. 
Chen, utterly oppressed, Mr. Kempton drew 
jeep, st | breath and stirred himself 
rhe stealing ain’t done me any good,” he 
‘ erved elega | I’ve just made a thief 
‘ ! ell lor nothing, because now if ve got to 
‘ iV alo 
Au Did it n @¢ With asharp 
ras] M Kempt hurried found her 
ongue 
Then you've been iught! ‘ 1 out! 
he ed, horror-stricke 
Her husband looked up at her th a dog 
e appeal softly shining ey 
‘Il wish you could be just a little. sorry for 
me,”’ he faltered helplessly. ‘Couldn't you? 
ist a little b i 
Answer me!” she commanded, stamping 
her toot at him ‘Do they KNOW 
‘Know? —know what?” echoed Mr. Kem; 
ton stupid] He seemed not to have realized 
er question She had to r@peat it before he 


» her meaning. Then he shook his 


could pra 


head. ‘*They?—oh, the firm, vou mear No; 


of course not. I'd be in jail if they did.” 
Even thi failed to still the alarm that 
till drummed wildly in her breast “They 
il know, thoug! You're going to be found 
‘Sia semantee 





‘You wereso unhap} 


to My Garden Now, and—and 


Mr. Kempton, even yet, was stupid and confused 








‘Eh, what? - find me out, you say?” 

“You'll be made to own up—yes! No one can steal 
ind then go scot-free.” 

At th a rather queer expression swept up into Mr. 
Kempto face and he slowly wet his lips. One would 
have said the look that sprang up into his eyes loudly cried 
reliel with that, eaugerne 

Ss he vulgariy, with a ponderous slownes 
iet me get clear nov Would you be Willing to have me 
owl ip iree my cor mence? I'd be tempted 

A sharp exclamation interrupted him Vhat!--owr 
i} ou re a thiel F 

Well — it’s so, ain’t it?” inquired Mr. Kempton clumsily 

There could be no doubt of it, of course; but in his self- 
onsideration he had possibly forgotten that others might 





h to bring down your disgrace on 

i. 

he first time he had st« pped to 
reilect. At all events, his eagerness fell from him iike a 


cloak; and after a sharp glance at his wife he turned away 











more haggard and shrunken than before 
“Oh, L see,” muttered Mr. Kempton painfully; ‘you're 
not thinking I'll get away with it. You're afraid I might 
get caugh Well, don’t worry 
Mr Kempton had every reason té orr Few escape 
t it tne ethnic ire based on the main idea that hone 
tne best poi that those who steal are sure to be found 
out he recalled the mat prool Wall Street clerks, 
ri hier contidential men, whose greed, or perhaps nece 
ies, had gre too strong for them to withstand. In at 
‘ t three of these tance her husband had know tine 
fellow a fact of which she now reminded him. Ever 
Kempton only laughed —a harsh, grating cackle, devoid « 
! merrime t 
ire! Dut it Ww oni because ney 
ere caug er got found out You never hear 
of the one ay with it!’ 
Get away with it? he echoed breathle 
Disgustedly Mr. Kempton shrugged himself 
That’s right - yes! There’s your friend— that Pinne 
woman,” he rumbled ** Her husband's one 
that woman who lent you her motor the 
ondered if you knew her man wa ist a 
put a common dip.” 
Mr. Pinney, one of the carriage folk! —a thief? 





In affirmation Mr. Kempton savagely bobbed his head. 

“T got him with the goods myself. He used to work for 
is, you know: only L ne ver peached because she wa 
friend of your 

**He, a thief!—Mr. Pinney?” She refused t 


The little man, however, though he i 





1 





alw ys 80 crude, so simple, had never 
ment he could not upport with the 


!” he answered. 





tight you are yes time and 








again you've chucked him up at me, asking why I couldn't 
make good like him. Or that swindler, Lomax, too you 
| 


know the fellow, the one whose wife you're alway trotting 





“I'm Going Back 


Well, I Guess That's About All 
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after.”’ Here he shrugged himself. 


once I've sat and heard you take the toff 


doll has handed out to you — yes, 


velvet and sables and string of matched pearls. 


out, eh? Oh, you don’t know the men that’ve taken 


chance at Sing Sing just so their 
rubber tires up Riverside Drive a1 


you're one of the lot yourself now 


added weariedly, ‘if there ain’t enough 


turnout you ¢ 


W hil 





tburst lasted, Mr 





asked a more rapt, attentive listener 


' 


} - j ] . ) 
arew in another deep breath and siowl) 


‘Tf they sne beg put 


her speech. ‘‘No; wait! Tell me, 








er —W , take this money? 

almost gentle— so placid, in fact 

} > , i + 

her curiou Wa long age 
‘Steal it. do 1mean? 

a spade a spade. ‘Oh, not so long 


ne time you came back from tha 

‘““Humph! Seven months— and 
murmured Mrs. Kempton reflecti 
‘After the Pinneys’ 


dinners they gave, you said all our 





digging. My soul, it was hone 
muttered, 
Mrs Kemptor however, st 1 pe 


“Wait, I say! The firm—the 











" LITTi¢ if a 

ror of p 4 

Hey? What's that got to de 
oice sharp! Dreut ¥z Don't 
to suspect 1 seli to re ze I'n 
Ugh!” he gr his heat escay 

















had come if Know the 
floor out here the times I've lef 
could be alone think! Ye 

hat? Yel hat Iv i dle 
Dlackguard tnat ouyl re ort 

mnepile! A ob racked | 

| i chair, his form shaker! 

fit! and I was honest 
“i honest ! eS d 
ne ¢ t t lip 
ti i buried his face in his 
rhere as a long pau hic 
by his wife 

Well?” inquired Mrs. Kempt« 

He looked up at her presently a 
feet. Meanwhile she | seated herself 
Vas rearranging a lock of back hai 
ts fastenings. 

“What it OU aske ne 

Mrs. Kempt bre raised thems¢ 


“Why!” she protested, affectiz 


You haven’ 





consider me 
No, he was 
there seemed tc Lf l} 
na | bee n Sale 1\ Mi 
guess it had ¢ 
Phat this was sé 
theit would rema 
ifford Mr. Kempt 
consolation. 


“Oh, if vou « 


Knew he cred be 
Vas just the trouble 

in him to make good 
others had done. ‘No, 
level down there—an 


abasement —“‘even st 


even in that 


to calm himselt 


“Well, all I 








maybe I could stand 





my mind awhile. Oh, 


Her friends had often 


t 


band ever amounted 


reason now why ne 


Continued on Page 30 


id the Avenue! Wel 








at least Call a taxi whe 


- 


Ke mpton could not hi 


Her tone, though inte 


an?” Heseemed determi 








sons ET RSE P sn 


money, the original sixteer 





this he meant Wall Street. 


even,” said Mr. Kemptor 





ask —just the chance to forget, 





Mr. Kempton helplessly. 
At this Mrs. Kempton stirre 


fretfully, as a new frown ga 





ing how able a woman she seemed! 


than once, too, they had said that if her hu 


because of her. Accordingly, 
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Lille GLORY Ole CILIGIMUGIN TINE 


XIII “ en an - 
1D) Tt 7 yT) 
\AVy }i 


| Wd fter th + no to  * \ 
FI days al , Quixtus a i i low Wy 
to attend a small Congre of the Anthr 
] 0 Cal SOCIE ‘ ‘ e Nor t ky 


SLLEVUSTTRATE D 











mtemplation of the acres ¢ 
resn paint (1 the Grand 
Palai I he nad come home 


‘I to And it 
ess [ feel like the most lone 
ome widow woman that ever 
was. I’m waiting here for 
Lady Louisa Malling, who 
promised to join me; but I 
think something must have 
r ippenea, tor there is no sig: 


a 





Do You 





vith tea that she had ordered 
heiore the me enti eand 
et it on the baske table 
Mrs. Fontaine motioned te 

Won't ou st r ‘ 

With pleasure 1d 
ruckab 

Quixtus accepted the i 
tution and th | grave 
courte ithare eT ir t 
ake a passage for M1 
Fontaine, who gave the ad 
ditional der to the ite 
Che lounge and the cour ard 
were thronged tn Vell 
dressed Cosmop in crowd 
tea drinking, smoking and chatte ing A band discoursed 
discreet music at a& Convenient distance he cen i 
cool to eves tired ! thie ai ¢ rs ol the ult ind the 
hot street Quixtu t down restfully by the side of hi 
hoste ind let her 1 er to hi int He 1 
prised to find t p i i change the compa! ol 
i olt need and attrac ¢ omal ifter tl! ol ft 
ore hat ponderou ind one oo pieturesque ol 








She was good to look Upot a fresh English blonde ina 
pale lilac dre ind hat the incarnation of earl imme 
ot beautiful, but pleasing and at the same time simple 
ind exquisite fhe arrangement of her blond hair, the 
fine oval contour of her face, the thin, delicate lip yuve 
her a ur Ol chastit tl curiously belied by dart 
yra yt areaml long lushe All her move 
ment upple a poke of breeding. Unmi 
tukably a lad Evidently a friend of Huckab belore 
his fall. Quixtu ondered cynically whether she would 
have greeted tt ich frank gladne the bloodshot-eyed 

irecrow Of a fortnight ! From their talk he co 
cluded tifat she had no idea of the man’s degradatio 

Mr. Huckaby and | knew each other when the world 
1s young,” she said Centuries ago in the paleolit! 
age belore 1 marriage 
Alas! iid Huckah ipping the unaccustomed te 
“You threw aside the injunctio Cedant arma toga | 
our Case \ he gow that had to yield to the ! 
You married a soldier 

oohie hed gd looked do pe vel it her w y 
ring Phe he glanced up with a laugh and |} led 
(Juixtus the bread d butter 

selieve me, Doctor Quixtus, this is the first time I 
ever heard of the uly He only invented it for th ike 
f the epigram. Isn't that true?’ 

In one wa replied Huckab **T was so insig? nt 
that you never ever noticed 

he laughed again and turned to Quixtus, 

How long are ou going to ay in Paris? 

Just a day or two longer till the end of my congre 

Oh! How can you leave Paris when she’s looking her 
hest without deve i fe ad © admiring her? It 

kind.” 

I'm afraid Par must get over the slight 

gut don’t you lo Paris? I do It is so fascinating 
langerou treacherou ! | ine nto it for a moment or 
two and it is the fountain of youth Remain in the water 
i little jonger than is prudent, and you come out shriveled 

d wrinkled, with all your youth and beauty gone 

Perhaps | have already had 1 prudent plunge,’ said 
QJuixtus W th a smil 

I'm sure you haven't You've been on dry land all 
the tim W ethan that it Quaternary format 


< 


Have you dined at Armenonville? 


[ have; but net this Cindgeee 





Voil aid Mrs, Fontaine lhe warm June night 
the Bois in the moon. ght, with all its mysteries of shadow 
he fairy palace in the midst of it, where you eat fairy 
hings surrounded by the gayety and sparkle and laughter 
of the world — essential and symbolical Paris— you disre 
rard it all! And that is only one little instance. There 


You Ve 
he embroidered her thesis very 
of the 


ven wetted your leet 
cloth ny the 


ire u thousand others not ¢ 


rT wefully, 
role 


world ina diaphanou of pretty Tane 
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Think I, for Instance, Am Just One Mass 


of Badness? 


revealing a mind ever so little vaffling here J f 
there imaginative a mind as contradictor he hace 

ith it chaste contours and it alluring eye Qu i 
listened her with amused interest. he represented a 
Lype hich he iccustomed to the le ivid wome 
folks of the learned unfamilial Without leaving 
Huckaby, her girlhood’s friend, out the cold, she made 
it delicately evident that, of the two, Quixtu isther t 

rthy ol attention on yunt of | ittainment ind the 
More Attra@kbke iT FAS personality. Quixtus, flattered 
thought her a woman OF great discernme! 

gut you,” said he at last-—“Shave you made your 

plunge not that you need it into the fountain of youth? 
Huve yuu fed on the honeydew of the Bois de Boulogne 

{drunk the n K Ol , 


Armenonville 





I only arrived last ight,”’ she explained. ‘And I 
! remain more or le in quarantine, being an unpro 
ected wom until my friend Lady Le t Malling 
cornie or until my friends in Paris get to know I am here 
But | alwa like a day or freedom belt innou 
cing n ell o that I « the fo ! hing hat 
Purisiat would jeer at I alway go to the Louvre and 
look at the little laughing Faun and the Gioconda; and | 
yo up the Seine of i teumboat i rom the 
Madeleine to the Bastille onthe top of an omnil j Ihe 
I'm ready for n plunge.” 
I should have thought that bath of innocence was i 


suntain of youth,” said Huckaby. 


The least suspicion of a frown passed over Mr For 
Cine eandid brow; but she re plie d with a mile 
On the contrary, my friend. That is a penitential 
dipy in the waters of the past 


‘Why penitential?’’ asked Quixtu 
‘Isn't it wholesome discipline to give oneself pai 
Her face grew wistful. ‘To revisit scene 


happy 


been and sharpen the knife of 
memory?’ 


‘It is the instinct of the ascetic,’ smiled Quixtus 


‘] suppose I have a bit of it,’’ she replied demurely. 
Then her face brightened. ‘‘I don’t wear a hair shirt 
I've got to appear in an evening gown sometimes—but | 


find an odd little satisfaction in doing penance. If 
a Roman Catholic I should embarrags my confessor.’ 
Huckaby’s lips twitched in a smile beneath his 
If all the tales that Billiter told of Len: 
would be exceedingly embarrassed, 
She 


mu 





Fontaine 





tache. 
were true a contessor 
He reg her with admiration. 
different woman from the hard and contemptuous partner 
in iniquity to whom Billiter had introdueed him before he 
left London. It had not been a pleasant intervie, just 
the details of their f 


story of 





rdead Was an entirely 


Paris meeting arranged, the 
their past acquaintance 
Huckaby, descending her stairs with Billiter, had felt as if 
he had been whipped, and he prophesied failure. She wa 
woman for Quixtus. But Billiter grinned and bade 
He had waited and now had the satisfaction of 


rehearsed and nothing moore. 


not the 
him wait, 
eeing Quixtu 
of her charm. 

He wondered, too, how she could have maintained her 
with so undesirable a person as Billiter, 
he himself entertained a profound contempt 


web 


the gossamer 


caught immediately i 


relation for whom 
silliter wa 
ilent on the matter, letting it be vaguely under 


had 


unusually 


tood that he been in the dragoon guardsman’s set 
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ng through his 
had acci 


a service in 


before r 


money and that he 
dentally done he 


sery 





later y 








ice as he dec! i to men- 
1 Huckab nif 
! 
blackmail ha 
7 F ‘} | 

more likely l luence Keeping 
together vell-received 
oman of nidaage life and a 
eS nnresentahie sot 
snab ] est abie so 





like mullite 
Billi- 


coniessed to a mys- 


He remembered that 
ter had 


terious source ol income. 


that, ha y 

oman’s secret and holding 
ner reputati in his hands 
he should have been accepted 
her, in desperation, as her 
paid doer of unavo ible 
offices? He knew that a 
ol n of Lena Fontaine’ 
e, With an a ired social 
does not descend o the 
Na oria nout a de eT 

ruggle He ich 
t the 1 1 sne is 











eve ( est Case 
there had be etense a 

t ist lo } it had obviou Det ! el rY 
of busine hich she had been anxious to ce ide a O 

possible. One conditic he rigorou ‘ i: tl 
her acqual ce th Billiter should not be revealed to 

Quixtu S} proud ¢ B ( H I took 
hat comfort he could from the thoug} 

Mr Fontaine ilt x I ne t me t é 
arinking a tte ( i had melte Lt 
Ne se, U Ked them pre or t r it 

ed tir i an irrespe ‘ r é ind 
expressed to Huckal he hope tl he ee his 
Mal bel © fie el ; 

[ trust I, to have the pleasure d Quixtu 
“You mig! ead u ‘ he fount ol t one ¢ 
nese € ening ] H i 

It We ila uit Lf ul i he lad I it 
$ “ t Quixtu 

1 could dream of hing more ple } plied 

Virig t old hioned 
W he he had ¢ é he ‘ ré me eir eu 

Quixtus lit a « ette 

\ eT ceharmi or 

Huckaby agreed. ‘It has been one of my great reer 
or the | tie t hat I } f bet he eep up 
our old tmendshniy We ioved differe i He 

Lust i ! ¥ SOrT of his 1 t fe | 
hope you didn’t mind 1 iggesting the e dinner 
part he fte ¢ ‘M ) elicate.’ 

“a ery good idea iid Quix 

Huckab iid little more, prefer rt ‘ itlone 
rhe plot, up to this pe had eeder Q Is Pave 
complete cred ce to the t 1 ispect ha Mr 
Fontaine was the omi ele ed ! neartbreat v 
experime! ind alread considerab tracted | her 
personality. Dial ibilities could be lated 
iter Meanwhile id ed | pa Future 
ucce 0 la i! t ! i 

Quixtus dined that evening th one of his colleague 
and Huckaby, after a meal at a restaurant, went to the 
Comédie Francaise and tl igh Phédre from beginning 
to end ith great € yment fhe reawakening ol hi 

irprised and 
0 gw he id 


nning crooked,” 





WOrkK to Dring me 
pounds a Wee! ['d rut traight and sober for the 
rest of my life.’ 

‘T don’t think I can 


replied Quixtus reflectively. “‘If 


help you to attain your 


j ‘ 





hould be committing re yood at or Wwhict i Ou KO 
is entirely* against my principles.” 
I don’t yearn so much after goodne aid Huckab 
is alte ‘Vv and cleat ( I’ve no ambition to dic 
i white i Saint 
‘All white-haired saints are whited sepulcher ud 


Quixtus. 
In spite of 
hi patror 


{ 
lorntaine 


regenerative impulse 


© lunch at the hotel 


ved Lady Loui 


and the newly arri 

















planned to lunch also. The establishment of informal 
relations was important. They entered the table-d’héte 
room and, preceded by the maitre d’hétel, marched to the 
table reserved for them. About six tables away sat Mrs. 
Fontaine and her friend. She smiled a pleasant greeting. 

“Women can sometimes be exceedingly 
remarked Quixtus, helping himself to sardines. 

“If they are not they leave unfulfilled one of the main 
functions of their existence.” 

“Did you ever know a good woman?” 

“‘Mrs. Fontaine is one of the best I’ve ever known,” 
replied Huckaby at a venture. 

The heartbreaking could be practiced on a sweet and 
virtuous flower of a woman with much more villainous 
success than on a hardened coquette. 

Quixtus said nothing. His natural delicacy forbade the 
discussion of a specific woman’s moral attributes. 

The occupants of the two tables met after lunch in the 
lounge, and had coffee and cigarettes together. The men 
were presented to Lady Louisa Malling, an aimless, dowdy 
woman of forty, running to fat. So far as could be gath- 
ered from her conversation, her two interests in life were 
Lena Fontaine and food in restaurants. In Mrs. Fon- 
taine’s presence she spoke chiefly of the latter. When 
Mrs. Fontaine went up to her room for a forgotten powder- 
puff, leaving her with the men, she plunged with animation 
into a eulogy of Mrs. Fontaine’s virtues. In this she was 
sincere. She believed in Mrs. Fontaine’s virtues which, 
like the costermonger’s lovely strawberries, lay ostenta- 
tiously at the top of her basket of qualities; and she was so 
stupid that her friend could always dissimulate from her 
incurious eyes the crushed and festering fruit below. 

“I always think it so sad for a sweet, beautiful woman 
like Lena to be alone in the world,”’ said Lady Louisa in a 
soft,even voice. ‘“‘ But she’s so brave, so cheerful, so gentle.” 

“It’s a wonder she hasn’t married again,” said Huckaby. 

“T don’t think she ever 
will,” replied Lady Louisa, 
“unless she gets a man to 
understand her. And 
where is he to be found?” 

‘“‘“Ah! where?’”’ said 
Huckaby, to whom as Mrs. 
Fontaine’s childhood friend 
I Ik had been mainly 


this taik 


decorative,” 


addressed. 

Lady Louisa sighed sen- 
timentally. She was an old 
maid, the seventh of eleven 
daughters of an embar- 
rassed Irish earl, de- 
funct. Her face, such as it 
was, had been her fortune; 
and it had attracted no 
suitors. 

“Not that she isn’t very 
much admired. She knows 
hundreds of nice men, ard 
I’m heaps of them 
want to marry her; but, no. 
She likes them as friends, 
As a husband 
something more. The mod- 
ern man is so material and 
unintellectual—don’t you 
think so?” 

This Diana—with a 
touch of Minerva—among 
widows came up swinging 
the little bag of which she 
had gone in search. 

“I’m sure Lady Louisa 
has been talking about me,” 
she laughed. 

“She has not been taking 
away your character, I 
assure you,” said Quixtus. 

“IT know. She has been 
giving me one. And the 
worst of it is I have to live 
up to it—or, at least, totry. 
I suppose it’s always worth 
while having anideal before 
one, though it may be 








now 





sure 





she wants 








somebody else’s. 

‘“*You believe in an ideal 
of goodness?’’ asked 
Quixtus. 

She raised her dreamy 
eyes to his and looked at 
him candidly. 

““Why, yes—don’t you?’ 

“No,” he replied, with a 
darkening brow. ‘There is 
only one force in Nature, 
which is wickedness. Man 


, 





sometimes resists it for fear 
and 


of the consequences; 
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by a curious 
the measure of his striving 


the measure of his cowardly resistance is, 
inversion, taken by him to be 
toward an ideal.” 

Mrs. Fontaine exclaimed w 
your pessimism.” 

“There is only one remedy. 

**And that?” 

“The same that will cure the disease of life,” 
Doctor Quixtus 

“You mean death?” 

“Yes,” said Quixtus. 

‘It’s aremedy; but not the only one.” Her pale cheeks 
flushed adorably. ‘In fact, it’ y by atwist of language 
you can call it a remedy. The only 
malady of life is life itself. The bane is its own antidote 
The only cure for loss of illusions is fresh illusions, more 
illusions —and always illusions.” 

“‘Supposing for argument’s sake you are 
are they to come from?” 

“They form of themselves, like fresh tissue of the flesh, 
without your volition.” 

“Only in healthy flesh,” said Quixtus, with his tired 
smile. ‘“‘So in a gangrened soul there can be built up no 
fresh tissue of illusions.” 

Womanlike she begged the question, 
was no such thing as a gangrene 
prettily. Belief therein was a horrible 
proclaimed her faith in the ultimate good of things. 
Quixtus said ironically: 

“The ultimate good takes a long time coming. In the 
ages in which I, as a student, am interested, 
each other with honest hatchets. Now they 
poisoned word and the treacherous deed. The development 
of mind has for its history 


cunning, of which the supreme result is 


armly: “I must cure you of 


replied 





remedy against the 


right —- where 


maintainin 


She sh 





superstition, 


men sle 


slay by the 


the development of craft and 
a religior 

eral 
arceiy 


whose essential tenets s two persons can agree 








“Hello, Uncte Ephraim! What are You Doing Here?"’ 








mechanical 
’ ; , 
called wonder of wireless 


rule-of-thumb arrangement of purely 
is the so 


an infinite ¢ 


ap; 
telegraphy, 


rendered 


ances, which 


\ which 


ity for cruelty 





nas 





li a mild and futile shadow in human speculation. What- 
i the 
calm history, the daily newspaper, your 


‘ady been surpassed 


ever hellishness human imagination could invent as 


work Ol devil 
own experience 
by the work of man. 
like Ferdinand The Tempe 


the devils are here!’ But if 


of life, tell you has a 
mpometimes one is tempted to cry 
‘Hell is empty, and all 


ipty, and the devils 








were here, they would be hard put to it to find a society in 
which they would not hold up their tails before their snouts 
y hame nd } 6 
He spoke with a certain crazy earnestness that arrested 
Lena Fontaine Heartle desperate, « il though she 
was—intelligent, t« ind swif f brain—she had never 
formulated to herself so disastrous a philosophy. She 
leaned forward, an ell on the wickerwork table 
ich a h is dreadful,” she said seriously. “It 
reduces living among one fellow creatures to walking 
through a horde o ivage never knowing whether some 
one may not club you on the head or stab 1 in the back.” 
‘Can you ever tell whethe our dearest friend isn't 


going to stab you lr ’ aske 1 Quixtus 
His pale blue eyes held her with a « 


Her eyelids flickered wit} 


inious insistence, 
shame, as though 


she had divined a personal application of the question. 


She shivered; this time natural] 

“Oh, I love to believe in goodness,” she exclaimed, 
‘although I may not practice every virtue myself. There 
would be no suns} na pure cked world,” Mrs. 
] taine plucked up he ( we al wked hit ne 
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Senatorial Persiflage 


rIXHE reciprocal trade agreement between the United 

States and Canada was submitted to Congress by the 
President on January 26—five months ago. It was twice 
extensively debated in the House and twice passed by that 
body. The President made half a dozen or more public 
speeches about it. Last winter the tariff board supplied 
official statistics as to cost of agricultural production here 
and in Canada. For months the measure was discussed in 
the press of the country more copiously than any other 
topic. Every pertinent thing that could be said about it 
had been said; every relevant fact was in print. 

The agreement passed the House for the second time in 
April, and the Senate took it up in June. A Washington 
dispatch said that the upper branch hoped, with good luck, 
to get around to a vote some time in July. Before a word 
was said about this agreement in the Senate, every mem- 
ber of that body must have made up his mind about it. 
The senatorial debates were not expected to change a single 
vote, and they could have almost no influence upon the 
publie because their currency would be mostly limited to 
such copies of his own speech as each Senator might send 
out under frank. ‘To that end the upper branch must 
go through a long, dull, sweaty game of parliamentary 
checkers, the result of which was a foregone conclusion. 

The Senate’# unlimited freedom of debate almost makes 
us admire the dictum of the late Henry H. Rogers: ‘‘ Boards 
in which I sit vote first and debate afterward.” This free- 
dom of debate is said to secure a more careful consideration 
for important measures than the rulebound House can 
give; but the claim is untenable. At the last regular ses- 
sion of Congress the big appropriation bills were rushed 
through the Senate in the closing hours with little con- 
sideration. The Senate had spent so much time talking 
that it had not any left for deliberating upon these bills. 
This often happens. 


Wanted, a Professional Parent 
F erery wradatar gweld writes: “I have been a good 


deal interested lately in scientific management, the 
main principle of which seems to be that a man ought to 
iook over his werk carefully and find out where he is weak. 
In some ways I am a successful man. I have built up a 
good business—-my credit at the bank is first-class, and 
other business men listen to my opinions with respect; 
but as a parent I am a flat failure. If I had no better con- 
trol over the subordinates in my office than I have over 
those members of my household who are supposed to be 
subordinate to me I should be ‘broke’ in six months. I 
know a number of men who are trying to hold down jobs 
for which they are plainly incompetent, and I have con- 
siderable contempt fer them. I think they ought to clear 
out and turn the jobs over to men who are competent. I 
know,,too, from my business observation that an incompe- 
tent boss usually demoralizes the people under him. If he 
isn’t up to his job his subordinates—especially the younger 
ones-—don’t really have a fair show. I argue that, as an 
incompetent parent, I must be having a bad influence on 
my children. As I look over the families of my friends, I 
conclude that at least fifty per cent of parents are no more 


up to the job than I am. Also, I notice this: If I had 
charge of my next-door neighbor’s children I wouldn’t for 
a minute let them do some of the things they do now, 
although my own children do pretty much the same. I 
like his children very well; yet I am not so besotted but 
that I would stop them from doing things that <-e harmful. 
Very likely he would stop my children too. I think we 
need a class of professional parents to take charge of 
children and be just and kind to them—but not foolish.” 


A Tip From the Thirteenth Century 


x THE beginning of the thirteenth century English law 
prescribed how much the farthing loaf of bread must 
weigh when wheat stood at a certain price, and how much 
it might vary in weight corresponding to variations in the 
price of wheat. The price of ale, based on the price of 
barley, was likewise fixed by law, and later statutes regu- 
lated the price of other necessary articles. To this period 
belong drastic laws prohibiting any one from buying food- 
stuffs for the purpose of reselling them at a higher price. 

Following Adam Smith, many economists have spoken 
contemptuously of these medieval laws; but means of 
transportation were few and poor. Every town depended 
largely for its food supply upon the district immediately 
around it. The towns built municipal granaries and laid 
in stores of grain from which the inhabitants might be fed 
at moderate prices if the near-by harvest failed. Sharp 
collisions between neighboring towns over food supplies 
sometimes occurred. 

In short, to monopolize a necessary of life at a given 
point would have been comparatively easy. The laws 
regulating prices, prohibiting forestalling, and so on, were 
called forth by a real and constant danger of such 
monopolization. 

In more modern times, with far better means of trans- 
portation and a much more highly organized commerce, 
competition might safely be depended upon to prevent 
monopoly in the necessaries of life. To the political econ- 
omy of a hundred years ago, medieval attempts to regu- 
late prices and prevent speculation in foodstuffs might 
seem foolish. That economy, however, would hardly 
dream of aggregations of capital sufficient to monopolize a 
staple article of prime necessity in a whole nation. Lat- 
terly, with immense aggregations of capital, we have seen 
the competitive system breaking down at many points. It 
is by no means impossible that, with respect to regulation 
by law of prices of certain articles, we shall presently work 
back to the point of view of 1202; in fact, with regard to 
regulating the price of transportation, we have already 
adopted that point of view. 


Increasing Interest Rates 


HE most interesting fact about Mr. Hill’s six-hundred- 

million-dollar railroad mortgage is that the bonds bear 
four and a quarter per cent interest. Other big railroad 
issues of late have borne interest above four per cent or 
have been offered to the public at a'discount. A dozen or 
more years ago, four per cent was what strong roads 
expected to pay on long-term first-mortgage loans. The 
prior issues of the Atchison, the Union Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific—now aggregating three hundred and 
fifty million dollars—bear that rate. In the Alton case 
Mr. Harriman even tried three per cent. 

Ten years ago, almost two-thirds of all the municipal 
bonds issued in the United States bore less than four per 
cent. Last year only six per cent of municipal issues bore 
less than four per cent. The four and a half and five per 
cent municipals ten years ago comprised only ten per cent 
of the total. Last year they comprised thirty-two per 
cent of the total. 

A dozen years ago, able financiers expected that the going 
interest rate on first-mortgage gilt-edge investments would 
tend to fall below four per cent. Much investible capital 
has accumulated since then, and money has been easy all 
this year; but the interest rate on gilt-edge investments 
tends rather to rise. 

The difference between three and seven-eighths per cent 
and four and one-eighth per cent is not enough to send the 
great mass of small investors off into prodigal courses; yet 
it may comfort them to reflect that their money, with 
which the railroads of the country are built, is worth 
just a trifle more. 


England’s Account With Poverty 


ITHIN three years, changes that are commonly 

described as revolutionary have been accomplished 
or set on foot in England. They include increased income 
and inheritance taxation, taxing the increment in land 
values, old-age pensions, state-aided insurance against loss 
to workmen through sickness and unemployment. 

The new budget contemplates that in the coming fiscal 
year the Government shall spend a hundred and forty 
million dollars more than it spent three years ago— 
a fact that naturally provokes much comment upon 
the ministry’s social, or ‘‘socialistic,”” program; but the 
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London Economist points out that pretty nearly half of 
this increased expenditure goes to the navy. Measured in 
dollars and cents, England’s ability to produce sickness, 
death, unemployment and dependent old age in any nation 
with which she comes in conflict is now greater than it was 
three years ago by more than sixty million dollars. Mean- 
while the Government has taken important steps to reduce 
those evils at home in time of peace. Theoretically, at 
least, the accounts about balance, although the expendi- 
ture for producing disability and poverty may slightly 
exceed that for ameliorating them. 

Thanks partly to new taxation, Government revenues 
in the three years will increase about a hundred and fifty 
million dollars—nearly half of this gain being immediately 
lost in rising military expenditures. For all of Lloyd 
George, in short, the British budget is still far from being 
a really “social” document—although it is considerably 
more human—everything considered—than our own. 


Muzzles for Snobs 


COLONEL, in recommending that a young soldier be 
denied the promotion he desired to earn because his 
parents were of Jewish blood and humble origin, observed 
that the young mans promotion could scarcely fail to 
result in painful humiliation for the parents—evidently 
meaning that the officers would take pains to snub them. 
We should like to know what ground the colonel had for 
thinking so. Among army and navy officers there must 
certainly be many pleasant, intelligent men, with whom 
self-respecting persons would willingly associate. They 
can’t all hold the same views as this colonel or as that 
navy officer who raised a row because he thought a young 
woman who worked for her living had been introduced into 
his august presence. To a great majority of officers, the 
notion that a man of humble origin is quite worthy to be 
President of the United States, but unworthy to associate 
with them, must seem as preposterous as it seems to 
everybody else. Unfortunately, however, it is the snobs 
who manage oftenest to attract public notice. 

For due protection of the intelligent, modest and respect- 
able majority, we suggest that none of the snobs be 
permitted to approach within fifty statute miles of a 
newspaper plant —except when securely muzzled. 


The Recall of Judges 


UDGES every now and then betray the interests of the 

people who placed them in power as grossly as any 
bribed legislature ever did—and more irreparably. Here 
is a bill to prevent the social injury that results from 
employment of women and children for unconscionably long 
hours in occupations that are physically very wearing. In 
most states there is danger that such a bill will be killed in 
the legislature by the corrupt influence of those who profit 
by burning up the state’s female and juvenile citizens. 
Against that danger the people keep vigilant watch; but, 
after the bill has safely passed the legislature and governor, 
a hidebound court may annul it upon some fine-spun tech- 
nicality. Of course the court is not bribed. It is merely 
infatuated with a cult of technical law, It would rather 
advertise its own learned astuteness by dragging out some 
hundred-year-old precedent of dubious relevancy than 
look around with human eyes upon the community in 
which it lives. Its guiding motive is not public service, but 
the glorification of a narrow, esoteric cult. In practical 
effect, it functions like the bribed legislature and is equally 
unfit to exercise the power intrusted to it. That the judge 
who proves himself unfit for his place must be accepted as 
though he were an unavoidable visitation of Providence is 
not a theory that especially appeals to us. 


Southern Agriculture 


N FIVE years, according to preliminary estimates for 

this year, the South has added six million acres, or nearly 
twenty per cent, to her cotton area—the increase in Texas 
alone being nearly three million acres. That state now 
leads all others in value of farm crops, the gain since the 
twelfth census being a hundred and forty per cent, or more 
than two hundred million dollars. Georgia gained a hun- 
dred and eighty-eight per cent, moving up from fourteenth 
to fourth rank. Value of farm crops in the whole South 
more than doubled, showing a greater gain than in any 
other grand division of the country. 

For several years the South’s cotton area showed little 
change, and it was rather fashionable to argue that it 
could not be very greatly enlarged because the supply of 
competent farm labor could not be increased. The record 
of the last five years, however, effectually disposes of that 
theory. In the matter of increased value of farm produc- 
tion since the census of 1900, the Far West is the only 
grand division of the country that approaches the South’s 
record, and the average price of grain lands west of the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains is almost two- 
thirds higher than in the South. We expect that in the 
next ten years Scuthern agriculture will set the country 
another record. 





Mellifluous Martin 
ARTIN LITTLETON put on a show up at the 


House of Representatives the other afternoon 

that played to standing room only. He brought 
into the arena and exhibited it so all could see his 
unrivaled collection of trained adjectives and awe- 
inspiring nouns, sending them through various intricate 
evolutions —driving them single, double, in fours, sixes 
and tandem; forcing them to eat from his hand; com- 
bining them in picturesque pyramids and other palpi- 
tating postures; making them do death-defying flipflaps 
from one gigantic sentence to another, and proving 
conclusively the remarkable power of the observant 
mind and the tenacious memory over the wild denizens 
of the dictionary and the thesaurus. 

“*Well, well, good people,” said Martin, “here we are 
again, with our unparalleled aggregation of sibilant 
synonyms, antonomastic antonyms, contumelious cac- 
onyms and tuneful tropes. Nowhere else on earth can 
be found such a collection of apposite adjectives, 
adjutory adverbs, novitious nouns and vorticular verbs. 
After years of patient exploration in the jeopardous 
jungles of Webster, the arenaceous acres of Funk-and- 
Wagnalls and the refreshing rosetum of Roget, I shall 
exhibit before you this afternoon the fruits of my toil.” 

And he marched them in, two by two, the antithesis 
and the hullabaloo, the hyperbole and the sweet goo- 
goo, the metaphor and the rhapsodoo; and everybody 
said there had been nothing like it since Morris Sheppard 
chortled for three hours and forty minutes in blank 
verse about equal rights for all and special privileges 
for none—which is deuced odd; for Sheppard comes 
from Texas—and so does Martin Littleton. 

However, Texas is an extremely large state—an Em- 
pire in Herself, as all Texas orators say —and we needn’ 
worry about that phase of the subject; 
for though Texas is producing prose poets 
she is also producing steers and onions 
and cotton and oil and other utilitarian 
stuff, and maintaining the balance of trade. 

To get back to Martin and his show: It seems 
that Arizona, along about last year, received 
some three hundred thousand copies of Jonathan Bourne’s 
speech on representative government, which shows that 
Jonathan is a liberal young thing when it comes to sending 
a regular speech-thrift | 
two hundred and four thousand people in the territory, or 
thereabout. Influenced, no doubt, by this generosity, the 
gentlemen who came to be eng: 
a constitution for the state-to-be hastily stuck in the initia 


tive, the referendum and the recall, which, in turn, caused 


t 
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for there are onl; 





out speeches 


uged in the construction of 








much debate when said constitution reached Congress. 
Right here is where Martin bulged in. He had remained 
f various matters tha 


silent during the discussion of those 


had oecupied the attention of the Democratic House 
$3 moment; but when he the judiciary tottering to 
P 9 . ‘ } > ] r * ) ’ + + y ate y 
its fall, because of the recall provisi hat cons tio 


he rushed to the defense of the ermine and brought his 
flock of apt and ardent —not to say alliterative 
with him. 

It was hard to do; but, after we disassociated the 
libretto of Martin’s argument from the music, we discov- 
ered that he feels deeply on the subject of the recall of 
judges, and is “agin” it to his guying d !—y 
that!—his dying gasp! 





adjectives 


asp—no!—not 





Alliterative Assistants 
N ARTIN’S speech contained a few other words than 
4VI adjectives and nouns and adverbs, but they were 
comparatively unimportant. ‘“‘They cut no signify,” as 
Charley Potter used to say. Eliminating them, this is 
the way Martin handled his rhetorical assistants: 
" misguided and malignant passions — recklessly 
judge lying litigant mendacious 
effort—-fabricated cause—unscrupulous hand 


culpable confederates of the convicted criminal 


accuse stainless 
ruthless 
weapon 


bandit incorruptible 





rresponsible faction 
court —agrarian agitator 
order —crooked creed — venal volunteers 
gram—empire of intrigue 
of satraps—daring demagogue 
impugned, impeached, outraged and dishonored 


corporate 
substance and symbols of 
pretentious pro- 
deft and secret sign—swarms 
superficial sentiment 


shattered 


fame—foreclosed honor—spineless seeker—idle inverte- 
brate —irresolute timeserver — sibilant hiss merciless 
mob!” 


Of course there were many more, especially after Martin, 
who craftily withheld the effort for revision for several 
days, had had time to think adjectitiously; but herewith 
are enough to show what sort of an oratorical hairpin 
Martin is. I betray no confidence when I tell you Morris 
Sheppard rushed tumultuously from the hall and was seen 
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“The Feller What Said First Honesty is the Best 
Policy Handed Mankind a Bit of Queer That it 
Hias Never Been Abie to Shove Off Yet'"’ 


T WAS at the end of my fourth year as a jailer that I 
picked up a newspaper one day and read, to my 
infinite surprise, that the new Democratic mayor had 

said to the representatives of the press, in answer to a 
question put by one of their number: ‘“‘ You bet your life, 
even if Latham is a Republican, he can have the office of 
superintendent of the bridewell if he wants it.” I wanted it 
and got it. I don’t know how much the chance question of 
the reporter had to do with winning me the appointment. 

My predecessors at the bridewell were men who 

believed that discipline could be maintained only by keep- 
ing the mailed fist in constant use or at least constantly 
doubled for use. They would have considered it insane to 
have gained their ends by the employment of justice, fair 
play and persuasion. Oneof my forerunners—whom I shall 
call De Lacey —used to relate how he quelled a rebellion 
that was to have begun with his murder and to have ended 
with a carnage of the guards and an escape. When this 
pleasant bit of news first came to De Lacey’s astonished 
ears he stripped himself to the waist in the privacy of his 
office, laid on his desk a pile of thin white paper and put 
on top of it a dagger with a razorlike edge. Then he sent 
a subaltern to fetch the burly negro who was to have 
given the signal for the insurrection by plunging a knife 
between De Lacey’s stout ribs when De Lacey passed 
through the broom shop to inspect it on the morrow. 
Dismissing the guard, locking the door and putting the 
key in his pocket, De Lacey faced his nonplused, would-be 
murderer and hissed between set teeth: ‘“‘So you’re the 
man, Johnson, that has been bragging around here that 
he was going to lay me out tomorrow! I'll give you all the 
laying out you want before I’m through with you.” 


The Quelling of Johnson 
‘ me. I nebbah said no sich thing, Mistah De 


Lacey. No, not me," protested Johnson, seeing that 

the game was up and scenting disastrous consequences. 
“You're a liar!" shouted the superintendent. “I know 
you're a liar. We're alone now; we’re manto man. Why 
don’t you croak me now, you coward? I'll tell you why! 
You’re an empty blowhard and you haven’t got the 
nerve.” With this whirlwind of words De Lacey took the 
dagger from his desk and, cutting the white sheets of 
paper into shreds ‘with it, yelled in feigned excitement: 
““You see how sharp this dagger is; take it and stab me! 
Stab me, you sneak! We're alone! Here, take it!"’ He 
handed the bewildered black Hercules the dangerous blade 
and thwacked him violently again and again across the 
cheeks with his open hand, screaming and screeching: “‘ Hit 
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lay Jauller 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN 


TLLUSTRATED BY 


back! Stab! Murder 

me, you cur! Now’s 

yourchance! Kill me!” 

The negro, spirit- 
broken, humiliated, 
sank to the floor, clasped the superintendent around 
the knees and sobbed: ‘’Foah Hebbun, I nebbah 
meant to hurt you! I nebbah did! Nebbah! I'll 
croak de first man dat makes trouble heah, I will! 
Send me back to de shop! Let me go back! I’s had 
enough! Dere won’t be no trouble nohow!” 

Nor was there any more trouble; the backbone of the 
chief rebel and of the rebellion was broken. If I have 
treated at length the manner in which this was accom- 
plished, it is only because the story serves as a more 
or less typical illustration of the favorite tactics in 
vogue before my appointment. 

The very first day that I took charge I addressed 
my board of directors and told them that barbarity 
and brutality would have to cease at once, and that a 
common-sense scheme of kindness and a well-considered 
plan of fair dealing would have to take their place. 
There was an uproar at once. One of my directors had 
been a warden of a small penitentiary, and what had 
been good enough for him twenty years ago was more 
than good enough for him now. He took my criticisms 
on prison methods as personal to himself and he stoutly 
insisted that there was only one way of handling 
prisoners—namely, by putting the fear of punish- 
ment in their hearts. Another member of the board 
exclaimed irately: ‘‘Look here, Latham, the sort of 
thing you have been doing at the county jail is all well 
enough for a few players to the gallery like you, but it 
doesn’t go with us hard-headed practical men. You'll 
have to cut it out.” 

“No,” I replied quietly, “I want to keep my job as 
much as any man does, but if I have to drop my policies 
I quit. And, furthermore, all of you will live to see 
what you call my fads adopted as a matter of ordinary 
precedure in all the penal institutions of the country.” 

The board, seeing my firmness and knowing that I had 
the administration as well as many influential citizens 

and judges back of me, yielded an inch here and there; and 
every time it yielded an inch I took a rod or two. More- 
over, as soon as I showed myself in the shops and talked 
humanely and encouragingly to the prisoners, most of them, 
knowing me by reputation at least, changed their whole 
attitude toward the place. The difference was so per- 
ceptible that the guards told me they could feel it in the air. 
At the end of my first week, when the men lined up one 
night to march into the cell-houses, one of them raised his 
hand for permission to speak and said to me: 

‘‘Well, Mr. Latham, this is your first week here and it’s 
been a crackerjack. You've got more work out of us than 
they ever got in any ten weeks before you took charge.” 

“And why?” I 
asked, curious to 
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It had been a com- 
mon practice before 
my appearance at the 
bridewell for the men 
to “hide out” some- 
where in the huge establishment during the day in order 
to effect their escape at night. These would-be runaways 
were always missed at counting-time and ninety-nine out 
of every hundred were tracked and captured. Then the 
guards would line up and take turns in mauling the unfor- 
tunate wretch, one officer when winded from the exercise 
passing him on to the next. You can imagine what the 
victim looked like after the last guard had had his turn. 
I stopped that popular form of sport at once; and with 
its extinction, although one might expect the reverse, the 
attempts at escape ceased altogether. 

Perhaps I may pause here for a minute to tell of one of 
these attempted escapes which, even though it failed, was 
clever enough to have deserved success. A prisoner who 
had managed to scale the outer wall on a hot summer night 
saw a cab drawn close to the curb just outside the entrance, 
awaiting the return of a visitor. The tired cabby, worn out 
by the heat and the long absence of his fare, had removed 
his coat and retired inside of his vehicle for a nap. The 
refugee, turning his wits to shrewd account, donned the 
driver’s discarded garment, mounted the box and whirled 
off with its owner. Two hours later the fellow was caught 
and returned—after the welcome customary in such 
cases—to his cell. But the strangest part of the incident 
was that the luckless jehu almost went back to the bride- 
well with him, for he was haled into court for having con- 
nived at this flight for freedom, and the justice before 
whom he was tried consented only after considerable 
deliberation to let him go with a reprimand and a fine. 
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The Policy of a Square Deal 


UCH was my difficulty, however, in putting a stop tothe 

chastisement of *‘ hide-outs”’ and the infliction of physi- 
cal torture on all other malefactors, that often I had to 
get out of bed in the middle of the night to thwart guards 
who couldn’t resist the force of old habit when they thought 
I was too sound asleep to protest. I am speaking literally. 
Once, to cite a flagrant breach, I was awakened by heart- 
rending shrieks at two o’clock in the morning. I rose 
at once and after a search discovered that a couple of 
my underlings had taken a refractory prisoner out of his cell 
and moved him down to “‘solitary’’ to pommel him to their 
hearts’ content. I discharged them on the spot. There 
were no more nocturnal combats. 

Gradually, however, the guards came to see that when 
they spoke a kind word instead of giving vent to horrible 
curses, and when they exercised a fair degree of patience 
instead of a club, their lot was in every way easier and 
more enviable. They were respected and liked instead of 





hear his explanation. 

“Oh, just be- 
cause we know 
you're here and 
that you won’t 
stand for nothing 
but asquare deal.” 

I assured him 
that a square deal 
was to be the ab- 
solute, undeviating 
rule of the place; 
and to the very 
best of my ability 
I set about tomake 
my word good. 
My greatest diffi- 
culty from the out- 
set was with the 
guards. They had 
been handed down 
to me from the old 
régime; andif they 
didn’t crack a head 
or two each day 
they felt as if they 
had been remiss in 
their duties and 
had failed to earn 
their wage. Whose 
head it was or why 
it was cracked 
were questions 














quite beside the 


mark. “Stab Me, You Sneak! We're Alone! Here, Take It!’’ 
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being hated and despised—and the normal person prefers 
respect and affection to hatred every time. Most of the 
officers had kept themselves filled with cheap whisky in 
order to drown their better instincts and fit them for admin- 
istering inhuman punishments. Therefore. when chastise- 
ment was taboo, whisky was no longer necessary us an 
inspiration for fiendishness, and my guards were trans- 
formed into a sober, decent, self-respecting lot of men. 
They and their wives thanked me warmly for the change I 
had wrought, and many of the men told me in all sincerity 
that they would rather die than go back to the old life and 
the old way of doing things. The prisoners, too, were quick 
to notice the absence of the smell of whisky on the breath of 
their superiors, and they did with willingness and alacrity 
for the sober what they had done sullenly and resentfully 
for the semi-intoxicated. To paraphrase Lincoln, a house 
of correction can’t stand with the prisoners all sober and 
the guards all under the influence of liquor. 

Before my time it had been a steadfast policy never to 
accept a prisoner’s word against a guard’s, it being not 
only assumed but actually maintained that the prisoner 
couldn’t speak the truth and that the guard couldn’t lie. 
The result of this was that when a complaint of injustice 
or maltreatment was brought against an officer the one 
who brought it usually gained nothing for his pains but 
a sound trouncing at the hands of the officer whose implac- 
able and everlasting enmity he had provoked. Natu- 
rally such a system did little to encourage well-founded 
complaints or to correct the most flagrant abuses. 





A Reform That Paid 


MADE it known at the outset that any justified griev- 

ance would find an immediate hearing, and that neither 
time nor pains would be spared in tracing down the facts 
on which it was based. At first the guards viewed this 
edict as an indignity inflicted on their authority; but they 
soon discovered that if the charges leveled against them 
were unjust they would have nothing to lose or to fear. The 
complainants, on the other hand, knowing that their state- 
ments would be subjected to a minute inquiry, were pretty 
careful about taking undue liberties with the truth. A 
fair percentage of the fault-finding, I learned before long, 
was caused by some misunderstanding of the rules of the 
place on the part of the authorities or the imprisoned. In 
all such cases it required but a word or a tact to 
reéstablish good feeling. After all, a house of correction is 
a small municipality, 
honestly, fairly and aboveboard, publicity is as necessary 
for its efficiency as for that of any other social entity. You 
can make up your mind that any penal institution tha 
stifles publicity has something crooked or rotten to conceal. 

To make sure that nobody should suffer for the lack of 
a hearing, I set aside one hour of every Sunday morning 
after chapel services for private interviews. This brought 
me into a more intimate personal contact with my charges 
than any other method I could have devised, and at the 
same time it put them so entirel they 
could speak without the restraint or bashfulness caused by 


the presence of others. I am of the opinion that no other 












a social whole, and, if it be run 





at their ease 





reform I ever introduced proved so valuable to my work 
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and so helpful to my wards 
as these consultations. 
It was through them I 
learned that at least ninety 
per cent of my charges 
were worrying as to what 
they should do to earn an 
honest livelihood after 
leaving the bridewell. 
The world they had to 
face outside the high 
walls had greater terrors 
for them than 
itself. With real con- 
cern on their faces they 
told me that their past 
records would in almost 
every case debar them 
from finding employ- 
ment, and that even if 
they should be lucky 


the prisen 


enough to get jobs they 
would be thrown out into 
the street again as soo 
as their fellow toilers dis 
covered their identity. 
These obst acles, [knew 
from experience, were far 
more real than fanciful. 
But besides the difficul- 


ties on which the prisone 
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The Refugee Donned the Driver's Discarded Garment 














ommon Practice for the Men to “Hide Out 
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“Well I declare!” 


O one shows a keener ap- 
preciation of our ‘Tomato 





Soup—when she has once dis- | 


covered it—than the **good old- 
fashioned’’ housekeeper as she 
is often called—though she 
may be the youngest woman 
in the house. 

She knows. She is a real 
critic. 
no wishy-washy imitation. 


And 
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her praise is the highest kind 


of a compliment to 


Cambell, 
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Soup 


You miay be hard to please. You 
grudge noeffort nor expense to make 
the home table attractive and satis- 
fying. And you wonder how such 
perfect soup is possible at the price. 

But forget the price. Judge the 
soup on its merits. Notice its fine 
natural color and aroma; its fresh 
spicy flavor; its creamy richness; 
its wholesome nourishing effect. 

You’ ll say you never tasted any- 
thing finer.—Or the g 
geet money. 
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Look for the PON label 


JosepH CampBELL COMPANY 
Campen N J 


‘The cause of my haste 
ls not that I'm chased 
But with Campbell's Soup 
ready, 
There's no time to waste."” 
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some other guy. Still I was born for hard 
luck. If it wasn’t this it would be some- 
thing else, and I would have been pinched. 
Yours respectably, 
BILL THE Dip. 

P.S. None of the links is gone from the 
chain, which please count to satisfy your- 
self. Also I paid the express charges. If 
they try to collect, which they will, don’t 
stand for it. 


Another year, on my birthday, I was 
given a loving cup with the inscription: 
“To a Noble Sower of the Seed of Man’s 
Humanity to Man.” This gave the hard- 
driven paragraphers another chance. Each 
of them offered a reward for the return of 
the loving cup he had lost, and each of them 
warned the owners of objects of virtu to 
guard their treasures carefully against the 
time of my next birthday. 

When four years of hard work had set 
affairs at the bridewell to running smoothly 
on the improved plan the warden of one of 
our state penitentiaries resigned and there 
was an eager scramble for the vacant posi- 
tion. A strong movement was put in mo- 
tion at once in behalf of a penologist of the 
old school; but my friends, the judges, and 
the wives and mothers of the state insisted 
that the job go to me as reward of merit. 
The governor appointed me. 

It had been urged against me that my 
fads and follies would work all right in a 
jail or a house of correction, but that if ap- 
plied to a penitentiary they would end by 
making the state ridiculous in the eyes of 
the nation. I always have found that this 
sort of rule is applied to all new ideas. They 


| are ever too big for small places and too 


She wants real soup— | 








small for the big ones. The governor ad- 
vised me to go slow; and my new board of 
control set its face like flint against changes 
for the better. Determinedly I paid no at- 
tention to what was said, but got out my 
big broom and started to sweep aside the 
dust and dirt that were my heritage from 
previous administrations. 

The lock-step—that degrading and tell- 
tale badge of infamy—went out almost the 
day I went in. So did the conventional con- 
vict garb—that medieval method of help- 
ing men to be good by putting them in ugly 
uniforms as an ever-present reminder of 
the inherent wickedness that separates 
them from the decent and the tolerated. 
State laws prevented my making this latter 
reform thoroughgoing; but, nevertheless, 
after my first six months seventy per cent 
of the inmates were wearing their own 
shirts, collars and underwear. This saved 
money for the taxpayer, yet, curiously 
enough, the measure was denounced as one 
of my foolish extravagances! Moreover, 
since to me there seemed no more reason 
for all convicts to have their hair clipped 
uniformly than for them to have their ears 
clipped uniformly——and is there?—I al- 
lowed each man to have his locks trimmed 
to suit his fancy. 

The tonsorial energies saved in shear- 
ing I turned in the direction of bi-weekly 
shaving, with the result that hair was kept 
where its removal made for a senseless 
unsightliness and removed where its keep- 
ing made for a lack of cleanliness and a 
loss of self-respect. 


A Prison Farm That Paid 


I effected another big saving for the state 
by founding a penal farm. It cost the 


| commonwealth fifteen thousand dollars in 


round numbers; and its produce represents 
an annual value of five thousand dollars, 
to say nothing of the superior quality of 
what we raise for our own consumption 
compared with the half-decayed stuff that 
avaricious contractors used to dump into 
our larders. I remember one occasion when 


| the most culpable of this class of merchants 


had been watching my men at work in the 
fields. He turned to me and shouted with 
a string of oaths: “Say, Latham, you’ve 
got a nerve calling this here health resort 
a penitentiary! Why, you treat ’em ten 


| times better than I do the niggers and 








foreigners that works for me! 

Even the material profits of our farm 
were of small moment compared with the 
physical and spiritual improvements that 
the out-of-door work and life brought 
about for those fortunate enough to be as- 
signed to tasks on it. Many of my prisoners 
are agricultural jaborers and farm owners 
as well, and to condemn them to che indoor 
toil of the shops often results in adding to 
the number of victims of that dread disease, 
consumption, which our civilization is en- 
gaged in fighting. Often I wonder why the 
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penitentiary, that hotbed of the destructive 
germ, is overlooked in the heat of the battle. 

Speaking of sickness, I am reminded that 
before my coming to the penitentiary, if a 
sufferer from the toothache complained, 
neglected his work or became refractory, 
he was pronounced a malingerer and either 
sent to solitary or strung up by the wrists 
until the pain from his decayed molar sank 
to insignificance beside the artificially in- 
duced torment. When he could stand this 

no longer and begged and pleaded for the 
boon of going back to his hard job in the 
shop his action was taken as proof positive 
that the poor devil had been shamming and 
that his teeth, unlike his morals, were 
sound. 

The curing of toothache by throwing a 
man in solitary or hanging him from the 
ceiling by his wrists seemed hardly as scien- 
tifie to me as the methods of modern den- 
tistry. I therefore immediately attached a 
dentist to the nstitution. In addition I 

called in the services of a throat and nose 
specialist, an oculist and an aurist. The 
effect these doctors had on our morals was 
wondrous. One unmanageable convict, to 
choose an instance at random, became ex- 
emplary after an operation that separated 
him from an adenoid growth. I believe 
that if this man had had the obstruction 
removed in his youth he never would have 
seen the inside of a penitentiary. There 
are others! Indeed, many of the ill-starred 
sent to penal institutions are more properly 
fit subjects for insane asylums or some es- 
tablishment that is neither the one nor yet 
quite the other. 


The Evils of Convict Labor 


Again, for purely hygienic reasons, I gave 
the prisoners a half-hour rest after their 
noonday meal, and a half holiday on Satur- 
days for match games between the baseball 
nines that I had organized in the various 
shops. This provoked the wrath of the 
owners of prison contracts, for whom the 
sentenced moiled only ten hours a day at 
the hardest work imaginable under the most 
unfavorable conditions possible! These 
gentlemen asked in bitter sarcasm why I 
didn’t reverse the process and let the dere- 
licts amuse themselves all week and work 
on Saturday afternoons—if the weather 
permitted. One of them suggested in a 
letter to the press that I pull down the cell- 
houses and shops to build a tennis court 
and a golf course. Baseball was only for 
the vulgar: golf and tennis for the leisure 
class my institution had been built to 
pamper! 

I always have held that this particular 
contractor’s ire, like that of all the rest, was 
provoked justly. We allowed our men fifty 
cents a day for skilled labor that in the open 
market would command three, four and, 
in some instances, seven or eight dollars a 
day. Since my critics pocketed the differ- 
ence, it was only natural that they should 
believe that those who had sinned against 
society should expiate by way of overtime 
at toil. Nor is this by any means all that 
they pocket. The state pays the rent, in- 
surance and taxes on what are practically 
their factories, besides supplying power, 
light and heat. Will the smallest co in 
the class kindly rise and tell the teacher 
where the state comes in on the deal? 

There is nothing the convict resents more 
deeply than this ruthless exploitation. He 
swears under his breath against his op- 

ressors, and vows in the bitterness of his 

eart that when turned loose he will rob or 
maul the first helpless person he meets, so 
as to get even with those individuals who 
rob him. The whole scheme of prison 
contracts sets in motion an endless chain 
of dishonesty, lawlessness and reckless im- 
morality. It degrades the fallen in their 
own estimation by shaming them into the 
conviction that they are worth no more to 
themselves or to society than the mean pit- 
tance of fifty cents a day. And if this were 
not enough to consign it to limbo, I might 
add that it tends to make the reform meas- 
ures of the advanced warden a paradox 
and the reformation of the criminal an 
absurdity. 

I never shall forget how all this was 
summed up in an oddly humorous but strik- 
ing way by one of the most intelligent of 
my men, who drudged in the shoe shop at 
the making of paper soles that were palmed 
off on the purchaser as leather. ‘“‘The 
nerve of them guys is such, Mr. Latham,” 
he said, “‘that if they was to turn it down 
legitimate alleys they would take the 
bread out of the mouths of us hold-up men. 
We couldn’t compete. We would have to 
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go out of business. Society sticks me in 
here for eight years to think over my wicked 
past, and them guys says to me: ‘Son, 
honesty is the best policy; mend your 
ways, reform, and while you’re hustling ten 
hours for fifty cents and doing yourself out 
of three dollars and a half net, try your 
level best to make them paper soles look 
like cow’s leather, so we can put it over 
on a dense population of lovable suckers, 
which is bee one to the minute on purpose 
to wear one of our shoes on each foot! 
This ends me and reform. When I get out 
I’m going to be just one of them plain, 
honest thieves, without no frills or fancy- 
work. Reform is for the rich, which are in 
a position to sell you paper for leather and 
throw the hooks into a guy like me, while 
he blows in the name of their brand on the 
outside of the April Fool package.” 

Although the immured loathe this con- 
tract work with all their hearts and souls, 
when they are called upon to perform a 
task that may redound to the benefit of the 
institution itself they toil with a will and 
an energy that can be surpassed by no body 
of mechanics in the world. In proof let me 
say that one unbearably hot day, when a 
gang was moiling in our quarry to secure 
stones for a new cell-house, less than ten 
per cent would avail themselves of my per- 
mission to lay off and rest at intervals, and 
even these few made the intervals too short 
to be worthy the name. 

Being unable to change, much less to 
uproot, the system of selling convict labor 
by contract, I did all in my power to com- 
bat and mitigate its manifold evils. Since 
under that plan men are turned into the 
mere parts of a machine and learn next to 
nothing that educates or helps them toward 
earning a livelihood in the future, I organ- 
ized a night school to meet their needs and 
appointed ten of my college graduates and 
professional men as teachers. I helped on 
the work of my instructors by making ar- 
rangements with a correspondence institute 
for more advanced courses in the arts, the 
sciences and the trades, by extending our 
library privileges, by putting an increased 
number of magazines and newspapers into 
circulation, and by doing away with the 
stern penal tradition that made it the most 
serious of offenses for a man to make use 
of paper and pencil in his cell or to have 
these concealed on his person. Before long, 
as a result of these innovations, we turned 
out a number of skilled artisans in all 
branches, our own optician among them, 
whose education saved the state a hundred- 
fold more than it ever cost it. To speculate 
on what this movement has accomplished 
for the community in the prevention of 
crime and in the reduction of pauperism 
were as idle as needless. 


When to be Honest 


Inasmuch as it was my aim to encourage 
intelligence and to spread enlightenment 
evil’s two most implacable foes—I didn’ 
stop there. I started a literary and his- 
torical club and hired with voluntary con- 
tributions made by the prisoners and the 
guards a number of well-known lecturers to 
bring us information that would add to our 
future efficiency and usefulness. 

Now and then, at meetings of the literary 
and historical club, we would hold debates 
and thresh over such questions as whether 
environment or heredity is tne chief cause 
of crime, whether or not penitentiaries 
should be abolished for the best interests 
of society, whether begging is not a greater 
crime than stealing, and whether honesty 
is the best policy. 

In connection with this last subject, I 
am reminded of the argument of one of 
the orators, who took the peculiar middle 
ground that honesty is the best policy 
sometimes, dishonesty at other times. Ac- 
cording to him one would be a fool to adhere 
to either uncompromisingly. “See here,” 
he said, in defense of his position, ‘I 
knowed two brothers who was so crooked 
that they walked around as if they was 
dcing the waltz step, in circles, and the 
circles they left behind ’em curled to and 
fro like a pair of ram’s horns. What did 
they do? They says to each other: 
‘There ain’t no corner we can turn without 
bumping up against a brace of fly cops. 
All the cards of crime is marked and 
stacked agin us. It’s high time we was 
biowing town and turning over a new game.’ 
So they shoved the last bunch of ‘queer’ 
[counterfeit money] they was making and 
opened a general store for rubes up country. 
They stuck to business so close that you 
couldn’t have teased ’em to go out for a 
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drink if you had paid the barkeep for it in 
advance. They stood strictly on the level 
with the jays, and the coin comes rolling 
over the counter so fast that their fingers 
gets calloused from picking it up. ‘Hon- 
esty is the slickest policy known to man 

they says. ‘If we had had sense enough 
to listen to them preachers sooner we'd 
have more coin in the bank than we ever 
cracked out of safes in our best days. Us 
for the honesty policy! Let’s continue to 
t the temptation to pick a good cus- 
tomer’s pockets while he’s trying to beat us 
down on a pair of socks, and let’s keep on 
handing ’em the right change with each 
pair of nineteen-cent braces, marked down 
from twenty-five, as is guaranteed on the 
sign over the door.’ Then the hard times 
comes down on ’em and what do you think 
them two guys done? They sits around, 
gettin’ blue in the face and watching their 
pile get thinner and thinner, and says: 
‘What do we get for connecting so close 
with this honesty policy? Nix! The feller 
what first said honesty is the best policy 
handed mankind a bit of queer that it has 
never been able to shove off yet. Let’s 
back to the good old life and hand the poker 
to the obliging rube around the corner.’ So 
they bumps their bright heads toge ther and 
works around the post until inds a 
sucker in Chicago to let ’em Bese one hun- 
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HERE are mountain climbers —good 

ones and many of them —on this con- 

tinent, and some of them have not 
confined their work to this continent; yet 
it is fair enough to say that we do not have 
in America any science or cult of mountain- 
eering such as obtains in Europe. We have 
clubs like the Mazamas; = Canadiar 
Alpine Club—many others, ideed; and 
there is hardly a well-known ~e ak of diffi 
culty in the Cascades, Rockies or Selkirk 
that oh not been successfully attacked 
by one or more members of these clubs 
great majority of our climbers are, 








however, detached amateurs, large ly 
game hunters, and more often solit 
performe rs than de voted and well-organized 





practicers of the sport. 
There is no harder or more 


of physical exercise than tha 





ork t for the the 
very old ort ve weak. - 
ally Is not ) 
man ¢ nh extr ¢ 
successful n itaineer: } 
s avery grueling form of exercise for those 
vho have grown a trifle stout, It is the! 
of medicine for them if kept up through a 
term of days or weeks. The very practical 







man, who asks why he should climb a 


mountain n there is nothing on top of 
it that he wants, will perh: ips be blind to 
some of these definite compensations for 


the hard work involved. 

Socially speaking, mountain climbing 
eminently correct. If you have in your 
“‘book”’ the names of two or three noted 
peaks of the Alps—still better, one or more 
in the Caucasus; almost as well, two or 
three in the Selkirks; much better, one 
the Andes; far better yet, one in the Hima- 
layas, or even Africa—then you,can sit i 
the highe st circles « 
land and others will listen to your sp 
Of course, in a ] 


socially correct to pose in Si 


yf sportsmanship i: 





ess desirable se 





bold, bad mountaineer. 
kind of clothes are a help and the cog ra 


Lys up some of the 





inite aid. If you are that sort of a 
m inta eer, howe ver, t} ¢ less ve TtAik 
about it the better. ; 

So far as original ente 


there is littie room for tz 





find most of the 
vorld h ave been 
fellow ahead of you. Not tomention Mout 
McKinley and 
the case of the Monte Rosa group north 
of Italy. No less a person than Leon: 
da Vinci is said to have ascended these 
peaks; and a late successor found cut in 
the rocks at a height of ten thousand feet 
above sea-level the inscription, “‘A. T. M. 
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lump of coin. I ain’t heard of ’em since; 
no, nor that sucker either. This proves 
what I’ve been saying, that the wise guy 
votes both tickets.” 

The debates on whether environment 
or heredity is the chiel source ot crime 
brought out innumerable points of inters 
in the law-breakers’ and also shed 

] 


considerable light on that much-mooted 


f. 


question for me. 
Somehow the reports of these 
leaked into the press, and the opposit 
howled that I was a the wits of 
the wicked and teaching them how the; 
could break the 1: aws in such a manner as to 
evade punishment! T ‘apd eae alw 
seemed to be lying in wait for one of 
reforms for the fun of howling it dow? 
it will have been seen that I gave it plenty 
of opportunity for voice culture. But all 
this preliminary yelping was as the dying 
notes of a slumber song in the storm that 
broke forth when I turned our musical 
talents to account by training thirty voices 
for a glee club, drilling an orchestra for 
state occasions, a mustering a brass band 
to dispel the doom, the somber silence, the 
animal-like stolidity that surcharged t! 
atmosphere in the mess room. Hardened 
though I had been to such sights, I con- 
tributed one hundred dollars for sheet 
music and five hundred more for instru 
ments to make that tomblike hal 


the past and the atmosphere more 


lebate 
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1615!” It is rather discouraging to find 





that some other fellow has beaten us to it 
by some three hundred year As a matter 
of fact, A. T. M., whoever he was, was 
beaten pavteee three in 1 year ) 
many of the Alps of pe | other 





climbers, whens stories have come down to 
us mostly done in Latin. 
The crystallized science of mountain 
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climbing, if we may us¢ the phrase, has 
been perfected in the Alp Switzerland; 
and it may be said that thi is has occurred 
within the last fifty or sixty year Today 
men climb to type and by rule hey climb 
in hundred and thou nds, parti r ¢ 
of the sport and partly because it is fashi« 
n 
re! ‘ 
i It 
C 
} e A 
\ ee ’ 
m S 
} i yg 
porters he hired to go with him t 
th t corner of the ren eT 
Che American mount lover 
to turn his amateurish enthusiasn 
fessional skill in ao no bet rt to 
oO of the better mountair Y gy 
for one of their summer meets in the A 
n Northwest or Cann Sipe 
v countries large summer ! I 
‘ t y ‘ ed 1 ome d t* y 
tain district. Suchacamp 
one or more exper ed ers and ¢ 
equipped with eve tr need! 
snor There are many wome ho 
these summer camps and who are er 
cess! eve at considerabie ele ( \ 
ummer trip of tl kind ma theretore 
prove to be one of ple nt social « 
vlane It aerve to shov eg , 
that mountal ng I r 
rious, at least coéper: ‘ 
Most of us who h: hunted t game 
the toch s have climbed r re or ¢ 
incident and dividuall We ore 





our usual hunting rig and climbed for a 


definite purpose — not to get to the top, bu 


to get to the trophy of elk or bear, bighor? 
or white goat. The hunt of the chamois i: 
the Alps is not more trying than the pur- 
suit of either of these last two animals in 
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EXPERT SHOE MAKING 


Under the Magnifying Glass 
SHE operation pic tured here 
has to de with nailing. 
lhe most improved machinery 


plus The Brown Shoe Com- 
pany’s skill makes this nailing 


the heel to the sole of the 


shoe a perfect piece o! work. 
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$5.00 — $4.00 — $3.50 
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We Perfected the 
Quality of ‘“Smooth- 





79: 
ness’’ in Tobacco 
lo our persistent ef 
forts is due the great 
pleasure you get in 


smoking Velvet ‘The 
Smoothest ; 
We knew 
14 rred 


Pobae co 
smokers pre- 


Surle but 


Burley was good enough 
to be known as Velvet 
only after the choice 
middle leaves of the 
plant had been put 
through a careful mel- 
lowing process. The re- 
sult tor exceeded out 
hopes for it produced a 


greater smoothness than 
we thouglit possible. 

All harshness, bite and 
burn became entirely 
eliminated, but body and 


rich tlavor were left 
ritact And to-day we 
are proud to sell Velvet 
to pipe smokers who 


appreciate the qualities 
we have obtained for 
them —and we are glad 
to be able to sell it for 
lfc a can. 


ead + hut 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Ill. 
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of the beginner and start to scramble up 
the face, wherever he can get a start. He 
will study it from this side and that, per- 
haps for more than one season if his time 
for atrip be short. He wants to get above 
the rimrock, we shall say. After a time he 
locates a corner of the summit where there 
is a long, knifelike ridge that carries on up 
to the summit —broken, of course, by steep 
depressions that make down to each side 
and by all those unimaginable rock shapes 
that you have found piled on top of almost 
any considerable peak. In the West we 
call such a ridge a hogback; but that is a 
very vulgar phrase. We should call it an 
aréle, because that is what it is called in 
Switzerland —that word meaning ‘“‘ridge”’ 
as near as anything. Now, if you can get 
to the lower end of that ridge you will not 
find it so sharp as it looks from below. 
Perhaps that will be the easiest path to the 
top of the peak; and perhaps some con- 
venient couloir will carry you up within 
sight at least of this final ridge or aréfe. If 
there is snow up there—sufficient to fill 
in the small cafions and natural hollows 
all the better for your chance of success. 
There are some mountains that seem to have 
no blind side, as it were; but the average 
peak will disclose some vulnerable line of 
ascent to the skilled reconnaissance of the 
veteran. 

A mountain trip is like a hunting trip. 
There must be a base of supplies, usually 
served by packtrain. There are mountains 
where you can ride up to an elevation of 
eight thousand or ten thousand feet on 
horseback. Indeed, in our country the 
average mountain is “‘done’’ in one day 
out of camp and back. Of course this does 
not mean a really lofty peak. Experts 
have camped for days at elevations of 
sixteen thousand and eighteen thousand 
feet before being able to make their final 
attack on a coveted summit. 


The Indispensable Ilce:Ax 


The greatest romance of mountaineering 
has to do, of course, with glacier work. We 
can furnish plenty of glaciers in Alaska or 
in the Selkirks, or even in the Rockies —for 
instance, in the. St. Mary’s country, in 
Montana. Many of our hig-ge ime hunters 
know these Montana glaciers. Guides 
have been known to cross from the Middle 
River to Sullivan Creek over the glaciers 
lying below the head of the Saskatchewan, 
in the Selkirks. Indeed, hunters and trap- 
pers often do risky things that they ought 
not to do. 

The Alpine climber is honing for glaciers 
all the time, but he tackles none except in 
the company of other climbers. Assystem- 
atized in that country, the ascent of 
known mountain usually means getting up 
at two o'clock in the morning and siarting 
out for a steady day’s work of twelve to 
fifteen hours. A night of bad rest in a 
mountain hut is then, perhaps, followed by 
a few hours of hard ae the next day, 
crowned with success or failure, as the case 
may be; but all this is done with each man 
in the party—which consists of never less 
than three persons—roped to the other 
members; so that, in case of bad luck ona 
glacier or steep rocks, a man who slips or 
falls can be saved by the others. Of this 
ropework the average mountain man in 
our country knows little, except as he has 
seen it at some meet of aclimbing club. It 
is obvious there is risk in the Alps. There 
is system also. Your guide is putting you 
through on a schedule. You are one of a 
party, each of which does what he is told 
to do—if he can. 

We have not even an accepted mountain- 
climbing costume in this country, as they 
have in the Alps. We are apt to wear 
hobnail shoes, sometimes ignorantly using 
small steel-headed nails, which are danger- 
ous on rocks. The correct thing is a heavy 
Alpine shoe, with the nails clamped out 
over the edge, with the heel nailed all 
around the edge and the waist of the shoe 
also hobbed. The best spikes for all-round 
mountain work in this country are those 
that screw into the leather. For expert 
mountain work on ice and rock, the Swiss 
nailed shoe is supposed to be the best 
obtainable. 

The ice-ax is a new implement in the 
Rockies but old in the Alps. It is, of 
course, not in the least like any other sort 
of ax. Its shaft is slender, of toughest ash 
or hickory, four feet or just less in length, 
tapering down to a steel spike at the bot- 
tom. The head is not large or heavy but is 
fixed on very firmly. It has two ends—one 

| a spike, which tapers to a blunt point, the 
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other a rather narrow and dullish cutting 
edge, for use in cutting steps in ice. The 
ax can be used as a staff, as a probe in the 
snow, as a tool or a support; and it can 
also be used in glissading or sliding down a 
steep slope, in the same way that a skee 
runner uses his skee pole—sitting down 
upon it astride, with the front end held 
firmly in the hands and the rear dragging 


in the snow as a brake. The ice-ax is 
necessary in the equipment of any real 
mountaineer. 

The rope used in a mountain party 


should be, say, sixty feet long, of good ma- 
nila and well tested. The loop is tied in 
such way that it cannot slip or cut; and 

each man wears it around his body. Good 
team-work consists in keeping the rope 
from dragging and in keeping the men 
spaced regularly. In this way they will be 
traveling, say, twelve or fifteen feet apart; 
and one extremity or the other of the line 
will be on a zone of safety. The weakest 
man is put in the middle—at least, if there 
are two experts and one amateur, the latter 
is apt to be placed there. Or, again, he 
may have the rear of the line going up, the 
front of it going down. The head guide 
arranges these positions on the rope in such 
way as best to distribute the danger in 
case of a fall. The rope has a great deal of 
moral effect. Sometimes a beginner will 
cross a dangerous glacier slope on steps that 
have been cut in and will look down fear- 
lessly over a drop of a thousand feet or so. 
You are not so apt to be dizzy in the moun- 
tains as you are in leaning out and looking 
down over the edge of the roof of a house, 
even for a distance of only twenty or thirty 
feet. Much of your comfort depends on the 
normal quality of your heart and on what 
you call your wind. 

Your feet should be well cared for, of 
course, with not less than two pairs of 
woolen stockings. Canvas ieggings keep 
the snow out of the shoes. Wear nothing 
tight. Knickerbockers are better than 
trousers, of course; and they should be 
worn wide and full, never drawing over the 
knee. If you carry any weight at all let 
it not exceed five or six pounds—perhaps 
a sweater; possibly a buckskin shirt as a 
spare garment. Nothing is warmer for its 
weight than buckskin, but it must be kept 
dry. A canvas jacket and canvas overalls 
will keep out a lot of snow in hard scram- 
bling. You do not need to fear the cold 
while at work, but you will chill very quickly 
when you stop work. An extra garment is 
desirable. 


Necessities for High Altitudes 


Don’t carry a heavy packbag. The Swiss 
Rucksack is thought to be about the best 
sort of climbing pack. It comes low down 
on the back—and you want the center of 
gravity low in the mountains. If you are 
going to spend the night high up, all the 
worse for your comfort. Porters are to be 
had as beasts of burden in the Alps—not so 
easily to be had in this country. No man 
not trained to it can carry weight when 
climbing at great altitudes. A tent will, 
therefore, probably be out of the question 
for you. Perhaps you can manage a 
sweater, a pair of dry socks and a pair of 
really good moccasins for nightwear. 

You should have a silk handkerchief 
with which to tie your hat down over your 

ears. Ifyou have to sleep on the snow sleep 

on your hat and do not keep it on your 
head. If you have any paper wrap your feet 
and ankles init. Of course it must be dry 
paper—it will prove very warm for its 
weight. You can put your feet or your 
head in your packbag to good advantage 
if obliged to rest on the snowfields. At 
night in camp, unless you are too much 
chilled, it is good to wash the feet in cold 
water or in snow; then put on the dry 
socks and moccasins. 

It is very important that you take along 
smoked spectacles or goggles. Don’t have 
them blue or yellow, but smoke color —and 
not too dark. The leader should never let 
his party start without seeing that each 
has his proper equipment —and this is part 
of it. Your doctor will give you some eye- 
wash of boric acid, or the like, to take along. 
If a man goes snowblind put him on his 
back and have him shut his eyes. There is 
a little hole in the corner of the eye made 
for the express purpose of pouring eyewash 
into the systems of fools who forget their 
smoked glasses on the snow. 

The mountain-climbing pace is a slow 
and steady one, and the spurt has no place 
in it any more than the too-frequent stop 
for rest. Don’t let any one hurry you 
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beyond your natural gait. Too much speed 
in mountain climbing is bad form for many 
reasons. The step in climbing is not taken 
from the ball of the foot, but with the whole 
of the foot, as on the level. This saves the 
calves of the legs and uses more muscle. 
You must not make one needless motion. 
The thing to do is to swing along as easily 
as you can—just like a prizefighter. 

How high can you climb in a day or an 
hour? That ali depends, of course. On 
good paths men have ascended two thou- 
sand feet an hour. One thousand feet 
would be practically a limit—and half of 
that very much closer to the average in 
good work. In icework it may be only 
three hundred feet—-or two hundred. It 
is less as the elevation increases. In the 
ascent of Mount St. Elias, for instance, the 
Duke of the Abruzzi did the last fifty-eight 
hundred feet in ten and one-half hours 
and it was called fine work. 

One thing pertaining to the art ought to 
be remembered by every climber, and that 
is to stand straight on any sharp slope of 
now, ice or grass, and not to lean toward 
the face of the mountain or to seek support 
by the hand. The instinct is to lean over 
for safety, but reason will show you that 
the more you lean the more unstable i 
your position. Set the feet firmly and keep 
your body vertical in spite of the feeling 
that there is nothing on your off side. This 
is one of the first things for the beginner to 
learn. Your guide will teach it to the 
entire party, because he knows that if any 
one fallson the rope thestraight and stiff legs 
of all the others make the best anchorage. 
A fall that caught an entire party leaning 
in would mean that all would drop together. 


When Sport Becomes Religion 


Small parties of amateurs can have en- 
joyable times in the mountains without 
much danger and without much profession- 
alism. In any such party usually there are 
some who want to show off and go fast. 
This is inconsiderate and impolite, and in 
a professional sense it is bad form. Ona 
iong, hard march in the upper Alps, he 
instance, an exhausted man anchors the 
whole party. It is the weakest man who is 
really the pacemaker; this is recognized by 
all. Of course, in any case of exhaustion or 
accident, the victim should never be left 
alone. There are only a few stains on the 
records of hunting parties in the Rocky 
Mountains of the sort where a man was 
abandoned by his friends when he had been 
disabled. No mountain should be attempted 
except in company of at least three if there 
is to be any really dangerous work. 

Let the party of amateurs undertaking a 
mountain climb be sure to advance slowly 

and steadily, and to zigzag as much as 
possib le in the ons 3 Stones often are 
detached and may be dangerous. If the 
party be extended along the front of a 
slope a falling stone is less apt to break the 
line and cause disaster. Climbing is not 
simply scrambling, however; and if you 
care to go in for it in the proper fashion 
it is well learn what is good form in 
the work. To repeat, it is a cojperative 
proposition and it calls for forbearance 
and courtesy as well as for strength and 
hardihood. 

In the highest and best-organized form 
of mountain climbing there must be danger 
or there would be no sport. In the past 
forty or fifty years of Alpine records there 
have been more than two hundred fatal 
accidents, in some cases involving entire 
parties. There is a serious side to the 
work that puts it in a class with hunting 
dangerous game. In short, the attitude of 
the lofty snowpeak is that it wants to be 
let alone—that no man belongs there. The 
sport of the thing is to do what you are 
told you cannot do, of course. Naturally 
the big-game hunter may not necessarily be 
a mountain climber and yet may be some- 
thing of a mountaineer. Mountain work 
alone and at midwinter is, perhaps, the 
riskiest form of outdoor sport if one really 
climbs where the game cails for climbing. 
Strange and awesome enough are some of 
the scenes one will encounter under such 
circumstances. To hang on the face of a 
mountain and look out over untold miles of 
other mountains, all white and silent and 
forbidding; to look down where a bighorn 
has perhaps fallen to a lower ledge that it 
will take an hour or more to reach —that is 
keen work, although solitary. There is 
nothing like the mountains in the winter- 
time and there is no way of approaching 
them like going alone at that time; but 
that is not sport —it is religion. 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


HEY are tearing down the Rigg 
House to make room for an office 
building and _ theater. When the 
wreckers went in the Has-Been Legion lost 
its last stand. The colonels and majors 
and judges and ex’s stayed until the de- 
stroyers began to rip up the lobby floor. 
Then they filt t ; 


ind disappeared never to Know again in 


ered out into Fitteenth Street 





Washington a place where they are free to 


n 1 


1} now great they once were, 
the palmy days, and to watch 
for the appearance of any 
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person who might, if properly approached, 
supply a drink or loan a quarter 
One aiter another their meet 
have been destré yed by the m: 
provement, Ww 
from the hotel 
street Deat! 
taken many < iV, ( 
are left met daily at the Rigg 





where Colo Staples tolerated them and 
let them sit around in a certain portion of 
the lobby or on the steps. Now the Riggs 
House is gone and the Has-Been Legion 
has vanished with it. There is no other 
place for them. They must walk up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, or sit in the 
parks, or stay wherever they have been 
used to sleep at night. No one else will 
give them shelter. 

They have been crowded pretty hard of 
late. In the palmy days the old Willard 
was their haunt, but that is gone; and 
so are the Lawrence and Welker’s and 
Wormley’s and John Chamberlin’s—al 
though not many of them got in there 
except before they began to slide. And 
they have been chased out of the National 
and the Metropolitan, and all the rest. The 
saloon where the charge on Fort Fisher 
occurred every day at noon has changed 
hands and the Has-Been Legion is in bad 
luck. 

The best they can hope for now is to 
meet an occasional acquaintance, or an 
anybody on the street, who i 
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not soa rrbed in the mad chase after the 
dollar that characterizes these degenerate 
days that he will brush D and reiuse tne 
trifling ofad rter or a dime ri 
failing th establish cre¢ t ( f 
ent bar to the extent of fiftes ce 


There will be little nourishment in tl 


and the thought of it girds the Has-Bee 








Accustomed to sit on the leather seats of 
the Riggs House and wait comfortal fe 
some one to come aiong .O whom a gentle 
man might make a gentleman's appe 
a little tempor: ssist ey le 
ng remittances, or wi e le¢ ! mpor 
ises are delerred be gt i 
to descend to the netnods of the ordinar 
panhandler and solicit tl issistance <« 
tne st ree 
Moreover, the Riggs House bar was ¢ 
venient to the lobby. with two doors leading 
the ‘ ind ma al he ild me 
Y t ! block te re? se some Tir 1 
qd retreshment tor ri ‘ vho 
St ed nis countr orous a 3 ¢ é 
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ine Has-Bee Leg i r r | ( 
Du iwind iv \! t 
the old chaps | e died irge mber 
the past ten years all t 
) of he re that 
morning until he Riggs H 
here er ¢ r five ‘ 
i é t f f ( N 
ere nere ¢ ( 
ere eve day ew t ere 
oO ne bu n spring ¢ ‘ 
ed « of the y 


ther couches. 
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Six-Cylinder Opx) 
r 


Many Makers Who Could Not See the Six. 


HIS fifth annual Winton Six is the same 

model we produced in 1908, 1909, 1910, 

and 1911, with such refinements and ex- 

cellences as developed from season to season. 

Its symmetry, balance, and unity are the 

direct result of that undivided concentration 

which this company has centered upon six- 

cylinder cars exclusively, and upon this one 
model especially, since June, 1907. 


A Car that Stands Alone 


In this respect the Winton Six stands abso- 
lutely alone 

So many six-cylinder cars are now on the 
market that the buyer has a wide choice. But, 
before you do make a choice, you need to know 
that most makers are themselves only recent 
converts to the Six idea, and that their six- 
cylinder cars are consequently newly-devised 
products. All such cars may be good: we don't 
know. But we do know that every element of 
risk is removed when you buy a particular 
model that has stood the test of criticism and 
service for four straight years. 


Beginning the Battle 


In June, 1907, when this company became so 
fully convinced of six-cylinder superiority that, 
in good conscience, we could no longer believe 
the four to be of equal merit with the Six, we 
abandoned fours altogether. 

At that time there was not in America a single 
maker, great or small, but looked upon our 
attitude as foolhardy. 

To these makers the four-cylinder car was 
the very pinnacle of merit. Nothing could ever 
supplant it 


A Great Change of Mind 


But 

Something has supplanted it. With the 
result that today this country does not know a 
single front-rank maker whose faith in fours is 
firm enough to cause him to defend the four in 
his advertising. Not one. 
vain for an argument in favor of the four. The 
four’s strongest defenders have capitulated to 
that overwhelming public sentiment that is 
firmly established on the vital fact of Six 
Supremacy. 


Today you look in 


This brilliant victory for a principle was 
not woninanight. It has been of slow growth 
that affirms its strength—strength based on 
conviction 


One Against a Host 


How this change was wrought—a change 


affecting the entire automobile industry—is a 
simple story. 


The industry at large stood for 





WINTON 
SIX 


1912—$3000 


Fifth consecutive year 
without a single radi- 
cal change. 


Motor cranks itself. 
Electric light equip- 
ment. 

Four-door body. 
Four forward speeds. 
Demountable rims. 











four-cylinder cars: the Winton Company alone 
denied the four and advocated the Six against all 
other types. It became our duty to make plain to 
the public the reasons for our attitude. This we 
did with enthusiasm, making specific claims for the 
superiority of the Winton Six. The success of this 
campaign depended wholly upon the ability of the 
Winton Six to make good on these specific claims. 


Results Tell the Story 


That it did make good on every point is shown in 
the results. Before one season had passed, other 
makers dropped into the Six column. And as time 
went on, still other makers began producing Sixes, 
until now we find that the entire map has been 
changed, and that the chorus which sings Six 
approval lacks no high-famed manufacturer. 


Credit Belongs to Buyers 


Credit for this tremendous victory belongs wholly 
to those car buyers who were open-minded in their 
search for excellence, and would not be swayed from 
their conviction after having found it in the Six. 

Say what you will, it is the buying public that sets 
standards. Let makers produce what they like, 
public demand is the judge that dictates what a 
factory shall ultimately produce. 


Merit Alone Can Win 


Note that we say ultimately. Fashion, frills, and 
fantasy may have their sway for a period, but in the 
end merit alone can win. It is so in everything. 





And now that the Six is the commanding type of 
the automobile world, we want to make it clear to 
you, Mr. Six Buyer, that you are responsible for 
the greatest evolution the industry has ever ex- 


perienced. Yes, and the hardest fought evolution. 


We Are Under Obligations 


That the Winton Six has been the medium through 
which you were able to express your conviction,means 
to us, not a cause for pride, but rather an obligation 
upon us to be more than ever before worthy of 
that generous support which has been given us. 

With us, as you well know, the making of Sixes is 
no experiment. You have made it possible for us to 
concentrate upon Sixes exclusively now for the fifth 
conseculive year. And in the Winton Six for 1912 we 
have aimed to express our appreciation by offering a 
new extreme of value at the lowest possible price, 
and by standing back of Winton Sixes all the time, 
to the end that your investment may be thoroughly 
satisfactory to you. 


“Reasons Why” Worth Knowing 


For those car buyers unfamiliar with Six prin- 
ciples, we continue to publish them. In our catalog 
are the same ‘‘reasons why”’ upon which the whole 
campaign of Sixes vs. fours has been fought out 

Even the Six enthusiast will read these reasons 
with interest, for, lest we forget, be it known that 
the Six has a distinct individuality and superiority 
which will be enjoyed all the more w! en we know 
their how and why. 
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Not Merely Power and Speed 


Especially do we need to know that the purpose 
of the Six is not merely more power and speed. 
There is nothing excessive about 48 horse-power 
Yet this is the horse-power which the Winton Six 
has had from the beginning, and it is also the 
horse-power adopted by the chief recent converts 
in the industry. 


The Real Six Purpose 


Power and speed are mere incidentals. The real 
purpose of the Six is a superiority, a refinement, an 
excellence, a grace, a charm of performance that 
four cylinders never knew. 

As a perfectly healthy man is practically uncon- 
scious that he has a heart and a nervous system, so 


fis the owner of a Winton Six practically uncon- 


scious that he has a motor in his car—so unos- 


} 


tentatiously, quietly, completely, and with such 


abundant satisfaction does it perform its functions 


Not One Radical Change 


A distinct success from its first season on the 
market, the Winton Six has never required a single 
radical change in design or construction. 

Except that the 1912 Winton Six is larger, more 
beautiful, and refined here and there, it is identically 
the same car that has stood the severe tests of four 
years of service in the use of its owners. 

With its wheel base lengthened to 130 inches, the 
1912 Winton Six carries an enlarged and spacious 
body, having generous doors front and rear, and 


yosition Silenced 


At Last Become Six Builders and Boosters 





WINTON 
1912—$3000 


Holds world’s lowest 
sworn repair expense 
record-—-43 cents per 


1000 miles. 
130 inch wheel base. 


More car than ever 
before. 
Price not increased. 


Now making deliveries. 











luxuriously comfortable cushions and upholstery 


An Electric Lighted Car 


Electric side and tail lights, the former imbedded in 
the dash, together with ventilators, are a new feature 
of regular equipment. Lighting current is supplied 
by a six-volt 60 ampere hour storage battery 

Gas headlights are continued, the gas tank being 


boxed on the left running board 


Practically the only other change itecting the 
chassis are the adoption of adjustable pedal 
vanadium springs, and cross-type front universal 
joint, and the lengthening of the flexibl ipling 
between the motor and the clutch 

° : 
Price is Not Increased 

rhe motor, ignition, carburetion, cooling, lubr 
cation, clutch, transmission and other element ‘ 
the same as previously 

Booth demountable rims and 36 by 414 inch 
tires all around are regular equipment 

Notwithstanding the increased value represented 


in the 1912 Winton Six, the price rer inchangt 
at S3000 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


CLEVELAND, O., U. S. A. 


Winton Branch Houses 


These Are the Specifications 


Motor 
4s 


{ 


Self-Cranking System 


Ignition 
Carburetor 
Lubrication 
Cooling 


Clutch 
Gear-Change Mechanism 


Wheel Base 


Frame 


Steering 


Brakes 
Drive 


Axles —! t ax 


Radius Rods 
Springs 


Wheels 1 


Tires : 


Tanks b k t H 
Body 

Finish — \\ 

Dash 


- x k 


Bonnet 
Guards 


Flooring 
Levers and Pedals 
Dust Pan 


Lockers 
Gear Ratios 
Equipment 








PRICES $3000 
3000 
4250 
4500 
2750 
ol 
Get the facts about the car whose won- Pa 
derful success has caused many makers ” 
to change their minds, their policies, |.” 
and their madels. Our catalog send | 
GS 4 
gives the fullest details. Also | 
it tells how and why the Six od me 1 | 
Cylinder Carstands alone __.-* 
at the top—the car Sf 
without an equal Pa ; 
Ps 
Clip the coupon Y 
and mailit _.-* 
today. , 
r 
Fd 
ee To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
J 


Cleveland, Ohio 


seitenioal 
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ELECTRIC 
HEAT. 





Keep cool on ironing-day if your 
house is wired for electric lights 


AVE you ever been compelled to keep 
the windows closed on a hot ironing- 
day because the wind blew out the 
flame of the gas range? With‘*American”’ 
Electric Ironing you can put out the fire in 
the range, and enjoy all the breeze there is. 


The only heet.is in the iron—thrown so directly upon the 
work that even the handle remains cool. 

And this. cool comfort is only one of the advantages of 
‘American”’ Electric Ironing. One iron does all the work. It 
saves all the weary steps to and from the range, and turns out an 
ordinary all-day ironing by three o’clock. ‘The work is cleaner 
and better, and when the ironing is finished there is time and 
energy for other things. 

It is Practical and Economical 


The ‘‘American’’ Electric Iron will stand the hardest usage 
on the heaviest household work; and it is so ethcient that it will 
make no appreciable increase in your bills for electric current, 
whether it is used by housewife or servant. 


But ya these a intages ye must get the “An Electric 

{ Besuty tyne 
i | 

Look for the trianguiar trade-mark on the iron or on the tag attached to it — for 
t ! the ve itest development of the experience of the oldest and jargest 
ex ve manufact rs of elect il heating-appliance 

It ut es the heat tly upon the work, without appreciable loss through top 
or side It can be attached to a rrdimary electnic lamp socket It weighs 62 
pour | r est we tt i ar nd household work It ha ay nt that will 
work into small tuck And it » durable that it is guaranteed for three year 


Prices of “American” Electric frons 
any where in the United States: 


i 4° 
‘ i $4 to $5 
1 
I i 
If your dealer hasn’t the ‘‘American’’ Electric Trot Beauty tvpe we will sl Pp 
it, carnage | pal | ecey tf} € 
Write today f free | k Heat w out Fire.”* It exy ns the reaso 
fo Ame i eff ne 1 describes mal electrica eat appliances for 
ho hold r ich as these 


” Electric Toaster 
} CONOMICAL, EATS liquids; boils 


4 quick, small, light, un- or fries-egys; fries 
breakable. ‘Ten slices chops; convenient in many 
ay average one cent. Price $4. ways. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER CO. 


Oldest and largest exclusive makers 


1349 Woodward Avenue Detroit, U. S. A. 


, s 
“American 
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EVENING POST 


ESTERDAY I was told astory about 

a three-dollar-a-week boy and some 

chairs. This boy was working in 
one of the big department stores. In a hall 
in the building it was necessary to move 
a lot of chairs and a dozen or so of the boys 
were set at the job. Said a department 
head to me: 

“Pretty soon I noticed that some of the 
boys were working with order and celerity, 
while the rest were sort of falling over each 
other and not accomplishing much. So I 
watched; and I saw that this boy was not 
only working fast and hard himself but 


| that he had sort of taken charge of some of 


the other boys and had them right in line, 
carrying out his plan. We hadn’t given 
him authority; but he had it. Ifamanor 
a boy has it in him he doesn’t need to have 
it given; it’s the executive eye, the execu- 
tivefaculty; andit hasto be borninaman 
or, if not born in him, at least the nucleus is 
born; and from that he can build up the 
rest. Well, this boy had the knack of man- 
aging the others, although he was the 
youngest in service and about the youngest 
in years. I didn’t say anything to him, but 
for some days watched him pretty closely 
and saw that he was fast making good. 
That was ten years ago; and from three 
dollars a week he has gone ahead, so that 
now he draws almost two hundred a week. 
He won't stop till he has made the three 
into three hundred at least. And the begin- 
ning of his success was the way he jumped 
into the job of moving chairs.’ 

Another of the managers of the estab- 
lishment pointed out to me a young woman 
and said: 

Capable looking, eh? Been with the 
house just six months and has had her 
salary doubled in that time. The first day 
she worked here she came to me late in the 
afternoon and gave me a suggestion that 
saved the house twelve dollars a thousand 
on the big pasteboard boxes that we send 
out women’s gowns in. She pointed out to 
me that the boxes we were using were 
too large and not quite the best shape; 
that they could be decreased a couple of 
inches in one dimension and changed in 
another, so as to leave them not only just 
as good for the purpose but a little better. 
And the saving on the dimensions worked 
out to cut the pasteboard to so much 
better advantage as to make a difference of 
twelve dollars on each thousand. Since 
then, as she has her eyes open and her brain 
constantly alert, she has mentioned several 
other things to me. Of course, not all of 
them were feasible, and one or two were 
feasible only with alterations from myself 
or some one else; but her case is typical of 
the alert-minded —the kind that is so rare.” 


Nothing So Precious as Originality 


As a matter of fact, it is astonishing 
what a large proportion of employees lack 
originality and never make material ad- 
vance. Even many of the most faithful 
the early-and-late men—who feel disap- 
poin ited that they are not given recognition 
for their faithfulness and reli: ibility, fail to 
advance merely because they do not cul- 
tivate their eyes and brains. Plodding is 
necessary —even the most capable are will- 
ing to plod—but plodding alone never 
takes a man or a horse very far, and it cer- 
tainly doesn’t win in competition with the 
clean-cut steppers. 

“Searcely one out of a hundred ever 
comes to me with an original idea,”’ said a 
prominent business man a few days ago. 

‘Nothing i IS SO precious as originality —and 
nothing is so rare.” 

I asked one of the successful men in a big 
store just how his advancement had come 
about. 

‘Frankly, I hardly know,” he replied 
“except that, even as a cashboy, I never 
let anything interfere with business. Then 
I gradually found myself being put ahead, 
without knowing why. Nobody took the 
trouble to tell me why and I just kept 
pegging along. 

“Then, it happened that I began invent- 
ing something, now and then, or trying to 
improve on something that somebody else 
had invented. One was a machine to 
mucilage slips to stick on packages. Dirty 
work, it used to be, and always with danger 
of great damage from getting a few drops 


| of mucilage or else sticky fingerends on 
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some expensive fabric. My machine did 
away with the dirty part of it by running 
the slips between rollers in a sort of box. 
And one day I thought of a better kind of 
holder for balls of twine. It used to be 
that, pulling down out of the bottom, there 
would often be a great deal more drawn 
out than was wanted—and often it got 
tangled in some one’s feet and was dragged 
out. Well, simple thing when the idea 
came—just to make it unpullable at the 
bottom and to be drawn out only at the 
top. And—oh, every little while there’s 
been something. Just now I’m working on 
an improvement on the cash register. See: 
it’s this way.”’ And, full of enthusiasm, 
he set to work to show me what he was 
busy with—in an instant absorbed in the 
scheme. 

““No; I never had any technicai educa- 
tion,”’ he said. ‘‘Came in here too young. 
Somehow I managed to get along without 
it.” It was clear that he was proud—and 
with reason —of his success along technical 
lines and against such a drawback. And 
then he said: ‘‘A man doesn’t need a tech- 
nieal school’; adding naively: ‘‘But I 
find I get a good deal of help from an 
assistant who has had a technical course 
and has learned a whole lot of practical 
things that I don’t know about.” 

All of which goes to show that a tech- 
nical school training may be a mighty good 
thing, even if it does not happén to be 
entirely indispensable. More men will 
succeed with the help of a special training 
than without it. 


Backing for Amateur Inventors 


Down at the main entrance of the same 
establishment a man was testing a new 
kind of spring to shut heavy doors. “One 
of our employees,”’ said the one who had 
just been telling of his own inventions; 
and it was interesting to notice that he was 
much more eager to tell me all about the 
other man’s success than he had been 
about his own. 

I learned that, in that establishment, the 
general system of encouraging and assist- 
ing originality in inventions is one that 
seems to work out excellently, though at 
first thought it may seem a trifle unfair 
for it isn’t really unfair, but the contrary. 

A man or woman employee thinks of an 
improveme something, say, that can 
be patented. He presents his idea to the 
manager or the head of a department — anc 
access to the heads is intentionally made 
easy for ee who have something to say 
this being held essential to the well-bein g 
of the house. 

The idea is carefully gone over by those 
in authority, and the outcome may merely 
be that it is not considered feasible or valu 
able, in which case the inventor is still at 
liberty to go on with his ideas independ- 





ently of the house: but perhaps it is 
looked upon asa good Possl teen either I 
the shape proposed or with improvements. 


Then the employee is dienes the firm’ 
time for working out his idea to a practical 
demonstration and is also given the valu- 
able privilege of the services of technical 
machinists in making what is necessary. 

Then the idea, if successful and patented, 
belongs to the house, the inventor securing 
his personal reward through having given 
his employers proof that he is a valuable 
man. 

The invention will probably be used not 
only by the house itself but sold through- 
out the country, and the profits will belong 
to the house; but the inventors are not 
critical of this, as their reward comes in the 
form of appreciation and increased salary, 
though seldom does an increase come as 
definite payment for an idea. 

It was curious that at the very time I 
was looking at the man working at his — 
spring, in an effort to make it just right 
representative of a rival store was there be 
ask the house the price of the springs for 
the many doors of his own big establish- 
ment. 

Never is a greater mistake made than 
when a young man-—or an old one, for that 
matter —goes around with his head in the 
clouds, looking for something big to accom- 
plish. The man who is so busy looking for 
big things is mighty likely to miss the little 
things—and to miss the big things too. 
There are often enough big things to a. 




























































but they needn’t be hunted for in particu- 
lar; it’s quite enough if you are ready to 
meet them when they come. 

I remember two boy friends of mine who 
used to go hunting. One was always think- 
ing of something big —didn’t want to waste 
his shot upon anything less than a fox; and 
really hoped for bear or deer, though he 
never happened to see any. The other boy 
was content to pick off nice fat rabbits and 
squirrels, and always came home with a 
bagtul. When they grew older and went 
into business there was the same difference. 
Harold was always looking around for the 
great big dignified thing to do, while Bill 
was busy picking up a dollar here and a 
dollar there—and perhaps a half or a 
quarter, or even a nickel, on the side. 
Well, it didn’t take Bill many years to bea 
rich man; and Harold I lost sight of alto- 
gether after he had figured it all out that he 
was to make a million by going short on 


some favorite stock. He went short, all 
right; but the million didn’t materialize 
and he never again saw the few hundred 


dollars—his entire capital—that he had 
invested. 

And that reminds me of how a little 
capital can really do a whole lot if it’s 


handled right. A friend of mine dropped 
into a country district not many miles from 
New York and bought a place. It was a 
neighborhood of tradition; one of the tra- 
ditions was that there was no particular 
money to be made in real estate there- 
about, or at least that, if there was, plenty 
of good men existed ready to grasp at and 
get hold of any possible bargain that was 
trying to slip by. 

‘ell, this friend of mine was pretty 
nearly broke. Like Harold, whom I have 
just been referring to, he had only a few 
hundreds in all; but he didn’t go short on 
stock. Instead, he had figured it out to go 
long on some real estate and thought he had 
spotted a likely neighborhood for a deal. 

Well, he found a place of fifty acres, with 
a house and barn, and the owner crazy to 
The owner's price was eight thou- 
and, but he came down to five thousand 
three hundred under pressure, my friend 
being something of a cotton-compress kind 
of man when it came to squeezing the air 
out of prices. 















The price agreed upon, the terms came 
next; and then the seller found that my 
friend was expecting to pay only three hun- 
dred and take the rest on mortgage! Fora 
time there was a generous amount of 
murky talk; but friend was firm 
that three hundred all he had; and in 
the end the seller agreed. He was in a 
hurry to close and move to the « d 
couldn’t be at all sure that he would have 
the chance to get even the three hundred 
if he let this chance slip. So the place 
changed hands on a shoestring—a mighty 


sighborhood took 
who had 
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slender and the ne 
turns in roasting the old resident 
ip and in prophesying disa 
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However, my friend wen ol ng 
there comfortably ind g a good 
living out of the place in of fruit 





and vegetables and farm products. He 
was a good deal of a business man and 
didn’t have any delicacy, false or other- 





about selling to his friends —sent me 
bushels of potatoes at full market 
rates; sold other friends onions, apples 
pears; best of all, even sold several barrels 
of cucumbers to the steward of his club in 





and 





the city, who had once, long before, incau- 

tiously —— himself regarding the 
difficulty of getting fresh cucumbers. 
Well, he lived there a year; and when 


the twelfth month was just about up he 
announced, one evening, to the village 


parliament gathered in the general store, 


when he went to get his mail, that he was 
going to move away. 
‘Going to throw it up, be ye?” said, 


with a snicker, one of the old-timers who 
had been particularly distrustful. 

“Yes; guess so.”’ 

‘Too much to carry, hey?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—not prec 
anyhow; bur I’ve sold the place 


isely that 
for over 





eight thousand dollars. Sanatorium look- 
ing for just such asite. Heard of it through 
knowing the doctor in charge. Brought 
him up here. Sold the place.” 

The parliament was silent with awe. 
“Yes,” went on my friend expansively, 
for he had known of the criticism right 
along, ‘“‘I put in three hundred, paid a 
little in interest on the mortgage —but not 
nearly so much as the of the place 
for a year was worth—and am pulling out 
with a profit of over three thousand for the 


use 


year. , 
Well, that was a pretty good one-year 
} yg 7 
profit on three hundred! It was the 


Dutchman’s ten per cent. 

And as to the general subject of small 
opportunities—why, opportunities are all 
around us, hidden from our sight if we are 
not original, and as plain as sunlight if we 
are. 

A few d: 


store to bi 


a hardware 
I ex- 
plain every-day hasp, 
such as has been made ever since the year 
one; in fact, how could a ha \ything 
but a piece of iron with screwholes at 


iys ago I went into 
iy a hasp for a padlocl 


pected to get just a 





sp be ¢ 


one 


end and a place to tuck the padlock arm 
through at the other—with every opper 
tunity offered to the sneak-thief with a 


screwdriver? 


The clerk said, as he handed me a hasp 


“Tt’s a safety.”” And I looked at it with 
interest. 
Oh, it was a hasp all right! There, at 


one end, were the screwholes; but they 
were so folded in at the side that a screw- 
driver couldn’t be used when the door was 
shut. And there, at the other end, was the 
place for the padlock arm; but the screw- 
holes there were to be covered by a plate 
slipping over them —and the padlock would 
hold the plate in place 

Decidedly a clever thing —decidedly the 
man who thought it out had and a 
head. Anda man who could improve like 
that on a hasp that the world had settled 

wn into belie ving could not be « hanged 
ought tobeec api ible of p 


eyes 





retty much anything. 


A Skyscraper Built of Dimes 


It is the little things —it is knowing how 
to do the little things and training one’s 
mind to see and understand the little 


things —that fit a man for the b g things. 





Napoleon, when master of Euroy 
still lovingly referred to by his s« 
And all his men re 


the ‘‘ Corporal.” 
that he k 
and that he 


new all abou 


vil 1 7 
could still, if necess: 





as 


corporal better than could ar \ 











poral. If he hadn’t been the kind of man 
to be a good corporal he could have bes 
So good a leader of armie 
mi lined to fig! } ‘ ratio 
out of the past, however. Perl e ¢ 
ditions mea something i ind perha 
they do but we don’t need on 4 of 
our ¢ r r out of th om a nd 
the m« r r of ill exa ‘ , ne 
a oll € g roper handle 
New Y« ( f 
g Skyscraper he illest 
be the highest building he rid. The 
newspapers have devoted « mns and 
pages to it, telling of its hund fect of 
heigl! icres of floor ice rvs 
ot inter me 
Ar he pe The , " 
iS [ort é r gy th 3 
for five and ten cents in a chain of stores 
gradually established in r city He 
did not need to deal in Millior 


to him 
and dimes 


‘Small pre 


came 





through 


its and q es sales.’ 


ow the truth « nat ide: 





but how many o 
ght to 


> maren 


t nroact 1] and the 


along sucl 





narrow road to fortune 

How obvious things are when we see 
them! Or, rather, how hidden from us 
they are until the other fellow sees them 
and shows them to us! 

twasa good many centurie igo thata 
wise man advised against des; gtheda 
of small things—but a mighty small pro 
portion of people have followed the r 


of his advice. 
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\HIE Multigraph is a rapid rotary printing-press and mul- 
tiple typewriter combined in one handy little machine 
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It produces quantity typewriting at the 


rate of 1200 to 5000 sheets an hour 


notices to faculty and students; questions for examinations and tests; syllabi of 
lectures; form-letters to answer inquiries from prospective students; and the various 


system-forms that are used inside the institution. 


It produces real printing in a 


manner that would do credit to a good printer, and at a saving of 25% to 75% of 
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work, produced quickly and 
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hand in this crisis of their lives. So, after 
austerely frow ning for a moment, she swung 
round in her chair toward him. 

“Oh—ssh! Do be still—can’t you? 
she commanded bluntly. “How can I 
think out what to do when you carry on 
like that?” 

Her husband ceased suddenly and raised 
a haggard face. 

“If you could be just a little kind, Hilda, 
I don’t think I’d feel so bad,” he pleaded 
humbly, his voice catching. As his wife, 
however, told him, it was not a time for 
sentiment. She said also that he should 
have thought of all this before he stole 
money from his employers. “I know 
yes!”’ faltered Mr. Kempton, even more 
humbly than before; ‘‘but if you could be 
You know, anyway, I 
only did it for you.” 

The remark seemed to fill Mrs. Kempton 
with a perhaps justly righteous wrath, for 


9 


| after a stare and a stern tightening of her 


| ail on me. 


| judicially. 


| wife may lightly 





| regard it. 








lips she arose slowly. 
‘Indeed!” she retorted quietly. “No 
doubt you’d like to shoulder your guilt 


Mr. Kempton shook his head. All he 
had meant was that he’d been sorely 
pressed when he took the money and that 
it would be kind of her if she would forgive 
him. So, after a moment’s thought, Mrs. 
Kempton resumed her seat. 

“Forgive you?—humph!” she said 
“Well, that depends on your 
future conduct. Dishonor is not a thing a 
overlook.” 

It was a fine speech, to be sure; and, 
once she had let it fall, Mrs. Kempton drew 
herself up with an added air of dignity. 
What her husband heeded in the senti- 
ment, however, was less its nobility than 
the affront it put upon himself. 

“Dishonor, eh?” he echoed after a 
pause in which he had begun to regard her 
curiously, with his head perked sidewise 
like a bird’s. ‘“‘Dishonor?—humph! I'll 
have to ask, then, Hilda, what you intend 
to do?” 

“Do?—I? 


w 


Why, nothing!”’ she replied, 
astonished. ‘Of course we can’t live here 
any longer—no, not after today; I should 
be reminded always too bitterly of this 
wretched happening. We must go else- 
where—where, I cannot say now; but of 
course I shall make every effort to live 
this down. Naturally, though,” added 
Mrs. Kempton, “‘I shall always remember. 
1 never shall forget.” 

The speech me ant much or it meant 
nothing at all, just as one chooses to 
Apparently Mr. Kempton 
himself felt as vague. 

“Well, I know anyway what I ought to 
do,” he announced heavily. ‘“‘I ought to 
own up—yeh, hand ’em back the money. 
Then I could slee pag rain—after I had my 
conscience clear. 

“Own up?—you!” His declaration 
seemed to have affected her rather st rongly, 
perhaps queerly; for with his speech all her 
fine manner sudde nly departed. ‘‘ What! 
You'd do that?” she exclaimed, frankly 
alarmed—an emotion that grew still more 
obvious when he grimly bobbed his head. 
“But you can’t do that! No, no! Why, 
you said yourself—yes, just a moment 
ago—you said Pinney had never been 
caught—Pinney and Lomax too. You 
told me nobody’d ever found them out!”’ 

It was all quite true, exactly as she said. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Kempton’s conscience, 
now that it had fully awakened, seemed 
most difficult to soothe. 

“Yes, but you forget,’ he observed 
dryly. ‘‘Their wives know nothing, while 
you do! You’ve found me out, you know, 
and- you'll never forget. You said so 
yourself.”’ 

She bit her lip vexatiously; in fact, so 
great was her irritation she was tempted to 
stamp her foot again. 

‘Do you think I'd tell on you?—-admit 
that my husband was a thief?’’ she de- 
manded, her breast heaving with emotion. 
“Do you? 

It was quite obvious that he didn’t. 

‘Just the same,” remarked Mr. Kemp- 
ton, “you not only said you’d never 


forget —you said, too, you’d never forgive. 
I’m a thief! Oh, sure; that’s what I 
am!—only it’s not very pleasant to know 


you're always going to call me one.” 
However, when Mrs. Kempton spoke 

again it was evident she had already 

reconsidered her early decision. 





“Come! come! You mustn’t talk like 


that. You're tired and you need a rest. 
Dinner will be ready ; prese ently,” said she 
with easy assurance. ‘‘Why, it’s nearly 


Come! After you’ve 
must talk over what 


seven-thirty now. 
had your dinner we 
you ll do.” 

“Talk it over!” echoed Mr. Kempton 
hollowly. ‘“‘My soul—and eat? Eat, you 
say, when it’s all I can do to keep from 
leaning out the window and yelling for the 
cops to come and get me! Here, now!”’ he 
cried with a sudden change of tone; “I’ve 
got to know for sure what you intend to do. 
You’ve judged me; and I’m a thief, as 
you say —yes, that’s right! And so it’s up 
to you now to decide!”’ 

“Decide? — Decide what?” she inquired, 
raising her brows once more, again affect- 
ing a light surprise. 

“You know perfectly,” retorted Mr. 
Kempton. “You said that Lomax— 
Pinney, too; all the rest of us thieves —had 
never been ¢ aught with the goods. Do you 
mean you want to join the gang?—go on 
living the way they do? Come, now; 
you've got to say one way or another just 
what you mean to do.” 

Mrs. Kempton thrust back her chair and 
with an effort struggled to her feet. There 
was something almost supreme in the 
nobility of her answer. 

“Would you accuse us women? Is a 
wife to be held blamable for the dishonor of 
her husband?” There was in her speech 
something so profound and compelling —as 
she thought—-that even he must heed it. 
It is a fact, of course, that he started, then 
stared at her; but somehow it still failed 
to sile ence him. 

**You mean that you won't decide? Is 
that it? All right,”’ said Mr. Kempton; 

“then I'll do it for you. Now, answer me,” 
he directed. ‘You won't let me own up 
confess—will you?” 

With a gesture of resignation Mrs. 
Kempton leaned back in her chair. 

“Confess? Why, what earthly good 
would that do?—yes—when you've al- 
ready stolen their money. No,” she said, 
her tone judicial; ‘‘but I shall tell you 
what you must do. You must not be 
tempted again. I have just decided that 
you must resign your place at once!” 
Then she leaned back, decisively pressed 
her lips together and fixea her eyes on his. 

A long pause followed. During it Mr 
Kempton grew pale, then pink—and 
afte orward quite white ag: ain 

‘Resign?” he echoed " and giggled 
weakly, his face twitching asit had twite hed 
before, as if from a twinge of pain. “ Re- 
sign? Oh, well—good!” said Mr. Kemp- 
ton. “I’m glad to get that much settled; 
and, anyway-—why, I resigned this after- 
noon!” At this she gasped first and then 
tried to speak, but the little man cut her 
short. " Now about the money,” he 
hurriedly added. “I suppose I’ll have to 
put the question flatfooted. Are you will- 
ing to live on that hundred and 
thousand or not?—on the proceeds of my 
theft? Come, now, madam; you've got to 
answer yes or no!” 

It was alittle amazing; but, fora woman 
of her reputed force of character, she dis- 
played a curious hesitancy. 

“What do you mean? Why, of co urse ! 

naturally I expect you to provide for me. 

The reply forced him to frame it in 
another way. 

**Madam, 
slip—at the name on it, 

you'll see the money is yours—all 
yours —ali deposited in your name. You've 
got to tell me now whether you accept it. 
If you won’t—why, you need only say 
so. In that case I shall hand it over to the 
firm. I’m a thief—a thief, as you have 
called me!—but just the same, madam,” 
added Mr. Kempton quietly, want to 
know on whose conscience the burden’s got 
to lie—on yours or mine—on mine or 
yours.” 

An alarming pallor had crept into Mrs. 
Kempton’s face; though, indeed, she 
smiled as if lightly amused. 

“Absurd! It’sridiculous! 
“Do you think I'll let you play with me? 

Mr. Ke e-mpton drew out his watch and 
looked at it. 

““Come! I have only a few minutes left,” 
he said curiously. ‘‘Well? You can’t dodge 
now. : 


sixt V 


if you'll look at that bank- 
not at the amount 


, . 
she answered. 


You’ve got to decide.” : 
To the last she evaded. It was a trick, 
she said. She would not let him cozen her. 
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' Before she settled anything, said Mrs 
Kempton, she intended to talk with her 
friends. 

At this, Mr. Kempton gazed at her 
shrewdly. “Your friends, eh? sy any 
chance do you mean the Pinneys? If not 
Pinney, perhaps Lomax—him?” he asked. 

It was at this point that Mrs. Kempton’s 
pent-up feelings at last got the upper hand. 

“At least, they’re respectable!’’ she 
flung at him. ‘ Not just cheap and mean! 
And it was in this, then, that Mr. Kempton 
had his answer. 

“Thank you!” he said impressively. ‘‘I 

thank you sincerely!"" A deep and pro- 
found breath whistled between his lips, 
as if some heavy weight had been lifted 
from his breast. ‘I know perfectly, now, 
just how you will decide.” Stepping t« 
the door, he opened it and turned back to 
her with a bow. “They are successful 
men, of course,’”’ said Mr. Ke mpton, sadly 
smiling; ‘“‘and, whether you tell them or 
not it’s stolen, they'll advise you to keep 
your money—oh, yes!” he said; and 
slowly turning on his heel Mr. Kempton 
went out into the hall. 

All the way down the passage she could 
hear his heavy footfalls. For a moment 
they halted by the front door and then 
went on toward the dining room. Pres- 
ently they returned and she could hear him 
fumbling around the hatrack. Afterward 
Mr. Kempton returned to the parlor. He 
had put on his hat and coat, and under his 
arm was a long bundle, wrapped in heavy 
paper. Seside 5, he also earried the bird- 
cage, and seemed to be oblivious of h« 
grotesque and bourgeois it made him lo« 

“The fact is, Hilda,” said Mr. Ken 


a hundred and sixt 








steal it? What!” gasped Mr 


again startled. 


Kempton, 
Once more he smiled a little sadly 


“Oh, that’s ail right,”” he rea 
I stole the money, of course; only 
nearly two hundred thousanc 
Last week, however, I bought a 
in New Jersey. There is a lawn and garde 
attached. I'd hoped you'd live there wit! 
me; but you say no. Anyway,” admitte 
Mr. Kempton apologetically, “I k» 
down about twenty-eight thousand dollar 
to pay for it and for enough to live on till 
I get started.” 

‘To live on?—-you! What are you 
going to do?”’ demanded Mrs. Kempton, 
now utterly aghast. 

Then he told her. 

“Me? Oh, I’m going to grow flower 
said Mr. Kempton gently. Smiling as he 
spoke, he laid a finger on the bundle under 
his arm. ‘“‘These are my garden tools. 
I’m going back to my garden now, and 
and Well, I guess that’s about all. 
Good night; and—oh, yes! Why, goodby, 
too, Hilda!” said Mr. Kempton; and 
she made no response h 
the door behind hin 

What passed thro 

9 : rey ety 


say? A minute 





icKked 


e went out and cioseda 


igh her mind, who can 
’ iter, though, the door 
again opened and a head in ¢ 
obtruded itself. 

‘Dinner’s served, mun 
Kempton’s handm 


on the table.” 





“Soup?—the dinner echoed Mr 
Kempton, and awok« 

“Sure, itis!"’ a red the ¢g 

Once more Mrs. n’s streng ‘ 





mind was enabled to assert itself. 

“Take it away,’ she abruptly ordered. 
“And here! Go tell the hallboy to order 
me a taxi!” 

“Ow, glory be!’’ exclaimed th 
maid, amazed profoundly. 

Mrs. Kempton transfixed her with astare. 
“T won’t need you after Monday,” 
curtly. “I’m going to Atlantic City 

Afterward she went and threw up the 


parlor window. Far dow ie street 


house- 


she said 


Mr. Kempton was just turning the corner 
near the Elevated. With the garden tools 
under his arm, and still clutching the er 





birdcage, he seemed 
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UT a “‘Harley-Davidson”™ to a test in your own business. Put it in y r . 

repair, delivery or collection department. Give it any employee whose i 

work takes him into different localities. Put a check on time consumed 
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and work accomplished. Make the “ Harley-Davidson” prove its worth. You 











will find it cuts the non-productive time spent in transportation to an absolute e 
minimum. You will find one man with a Harley-Davidson” will do the road ‘3° 
work of three men with horses, and do it at a cost of from 5 to 15 cents a day 1» 
More vital than the reduct { cost, however, is the vast improvement im 

service these machines make possible Rush deliveries, telephone nd gas , 
repairs are made a matter of minutes, not hours, as formerly, and good ser B 
is and always has been the greatest of business builders Px 
etter service’ is always desirable, but “ better service at a lower « * 
doubly desirable ‘8 
is « v a 
The Harley-Davidson is the logical motorcycle for commercial use for tw > 
ro 





prime reasons 
First — DURABILITY The first machines we put t, over nine years 
ago, are still in daily use 
: nd — ECONOMY The Harley 


record for economy, running 50 miles on one quait and or ance of gas 














over give-and-take « y " 
Mr. Daniel Agnew, manager of the Rochester Telept e ( of Rech 
Ind., w 


ho has made an ex! stive and pr Il test of the Harley-Davi 
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n hardly be estimated, { 
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SKS Oe can call time on him. We consider the machine our 1 ; ase 

ah we would miss it very 1 { deprived of its use. If it ever 

jes rest assured that the one to tab ts place will be a HARLEY-DAVIDSON 

y Following are a few of the users of the Harley-Davids ' ; seal 
1. Names of add | corporat : Harley-Daviu furnished 
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\uto-Meter prices range from 
$50 for Model R upward to $145 
i mechanism is the same on 


The 1912 Unbreakable 


ht flexible tube which can- 
not be broken in use his over- 
shaft troubles under greatest 
speed strains, jars or shocks 





New Model R, $50 


Style, Odometer and 


nly ire different. Any 
ith 100 mile per hour speed 
ligh idditional charge. 

regular dials show any speed 
miies per hour. 


Shaft Casing 


mace from two sizes of 
irbon Spring Steel Wire 


mm patented) wound into 












The Warner Speed Indicator 
Is Never Given Away 


How can any car manufacturer claim that he uses the 
choicest and best of everything throughout his car when the 


speed indicator —the most prominent and most looked-at-thing 
on the car—is known to the prospective buyer to be cheap, 





unreliable and inferior in every way? 


HE public marks as altogether “‘cheap’’ the car equipped today with a 


cheap speed indicator. 


Reliable car manufacturers are consequently 


equipping or supplying Warner Auto-Meters with their cars. 


It’s Up to the Manufacturer—or YOU 


It’s up to the manufacturer to equip his car with 
the Warner if he really wants to give you, as he says 
he does, the very utmost for your money. The fact 
that he includes the Warner is proof positive that he 
is keeping his word, for he must pay more for the 
Warner than for any other speed indicator. 

No one can fairly ask a dealer to ‘‘throw in’’ a 
Warner Auto-Meter if the manufacturer has not sup- 
plied it. The Warner costs too much and is too 
good to be given away. We cannot allow our dealers 
to cheapen this excellent instrument by ‘throwing it 
in’’ just to make a car sell. 

So please do not ask a dealer to do it. The 
Warner is worth while for you to buy if the car- 
maker won't buy it for you. 

Motorists are now demanding that the car they 
buy be Warner-equipped. New hundreds are getting 
such cars every day. 


Buyers Won’t Take ‘‘a’’ Speed 
Indicator, but Now Demand 
‘‘the’’ Warner Auto-Meter 


So cars equipped with Warner Auto-Meters have 
the favorable call—are easier to sell. 


It is daily being demonstrated that such cars are far 
easier to sell than cars of equal value, equipped with 
an inferior speed indicator— or nospeed indicator atall. 

If the buyer sees a Warner Auto-Meter on the 
dash, he recognizes it at once as the highest-priced, 
highest-quality speed-indicating instrument made. 
He knows it as the instrument used on the best cars 
everywhere. His friends who drive good cars and 
can afford the best, use the Warner. 

The fact that the car is Warner-equipped, there- 
fore, indicates to him the intention and determination 
of the manufacturer to give the choicest and best 
throughout every part of the car. 


Dealers Know This 


It means much to a manufacturer in prestige and re- 
duced selling cost to put out his cars Warner-equipped. 

It means quite as much to the dealer, whose liveli- 
hood depends upon the number of cars he sells and 
the satisfaction those cars give. 

And it also means a world of satisfaction to the 
buyer of a car—entirely aside from the fact that it is 
a reliable index of the car’s sterling quality——to have 
the sensitive, accurate, dependable and wondrously 
durable Warner on the car he drives. So insist on the 
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UTO-/METER 


“The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators’’ 























WARNER INSTRUMENT CO. 


The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile Dealers in any city or town 
in the United States. Warner branches are maintained in all the principal cities for the 
convenience of these dealers and their customers. Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is 


invited for Warner literature. 
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{ “For the Man Who Takes 
{ Pride in His Car” 


| 

Car buyers say: “That must be a 

| good car. See, it has a Warner 

: Auto-Meter on the dash.” e 





HIS year car manufacturers realize more than ever before that 
they must give the biggest dollar-for-dollar value ever offered. pe (I 
The Automobile-Buying Public is better informed and getting | GET WARNER 


)-MBTER 


“ou 


**wiser’’ every day on fully-equipped car values. Bis rance 


1 Regardless of Price the Public !0 #ppreciates the Warner most. Hh 











1; + | ‘ 
never discre ! hl car W 
Demands the Warner 
and unreliabl ny more t 1 
While the original cost of the Warner is twice , Ti 
His Nom wi \ } 
or thre« times that of other indicators, it is still buildi: 
the Che ipest Indicator Obtainable, if its value r Wat eal Coe bei i 
} 1 1 ne Warner oO e da e { é 
is computed by miles of travel or years of serv- .] 
‘ ; outw qd evidel { t hie 1 { r 
ice. One Warner can be transferred to mi 
| is pr New Model M, $125 
cars and will remain as accurate and reliable ew ode ’ 
that the r itse¢ S | 
as when new, for many years ' ; 
out \ I ] 
Practically all automobilists acknowledg¢ mag " ; 
the Warner to be the Best, the Highest Grade, — mission ma 
the Most Refined and the Most Accurate, and ical in lit 
j the most Reliabk Speed Indicator made It p ealed ut q , 
is the choice of the motorist who can afford ren | { ! 
to purchase one. Teas ; 


The Car Owner Who Takes ay nee eateegret denies. 
Pride in His Car Also riigutenegandis tutepmedbeniepet 
Demands Warner ea eee yp. 


The man who really loves his car is the one wisest buyers den 
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| WARNER | 
) se } 
U TOME TIER 
4 4 
| WS j L 7 
“The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators’’ 
Main Offices and Factory . . e 
1151 Wheeler Avenue Beloit, Wisconsin 
Branch Houses Maintained at 
Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelphia San Francisco 


Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburg Seattle 
Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 














[OLIDAY 
ie O LI 
a 2 
i — ‘a — forests, flowers, streams, 


POLO} RAPE D 
ssid awe sf 


\ fo ¢ ef iis | 
~ 4 wats | 


Holiday 


sky, stars, air. Verily there’s no place 
like Colorado. 

The Rock Island Lines is the “way” 
rado over the road of Highest Service. 
the deservedly famous 


Rocky MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


— from Chicago every day in the year — 


to Colo- 
And, 


6 alee lacie as a 
is Chicago’s “good morning” salutation to Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 

Every caprice and necessity 
Snow-white, 


The train of limitless luxury. 
of guests anticip ated. Meals for Epic ures. 
roomy beds. Library —buffet— observation car—Victrola 
Recitals —the world’s news service — then — the regret 
at leaving this incomparable train at your destination. 


| 
} 
j 
| 
The new fast ‘‘Mountain- Other splendidly equipped fast trains every 
eer’’—only one night out 
leaves Chicago every 


evening at six o'clock. 


day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Omaha and Memphis for Colorado, 
Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast. 











Peautifu ustrated b son Colorado, Yellowstone 
Park ica ynia will be sent free on vequest t 
1.. M. Allen, F neev Trafic Manager, 9 La Sai 
Station, Chi / 

















The National Drink P ae \ 
Grape Juice —| 








1 
The Store That Serves You Welch’s at the \ ‘ 
Fountain May Be Depended Upon 
i £5," O more than ask for “‘grape juice,”—ask for 
ee WELCH’S and get WELCH’S. You will \f 
‘. know by the label. ~WELCH'S is never 7 
- h served from an unlabeled bottle raX 
The lure of greater proht causes some dealers to dis- 
\ ” a . “ cat : } ] ] 
. pense ¢ heap grape juice at the soda fountain although 
y’ their trade by the bottle is all WELCH’S. i ! 
i ‘here is no summer drink so good as WELCH’S. It is just } 
the expressed juice of choicest Concords, without addition and iA 





| } unchanged in any way. It has a fruity tang—a delicious 
artness, that really quenches thirst 
Ho) Get the WELCH habit. It’s a Keep n the house for punches 
4 J es t \ ' . sherbet ‘ rt t Serv 
44) good v WELCH 'S ” Straight WELCH'S Booklet of recipes 
¢ , WELCH’S “Grape Ball,”"" WELCH’'S it on request P 
i © Phos} : Four-ounce sample bot mailten 
ay) Many fountains serve WELCH'S — cents. If unable to CtWELCIES of i 
¥ T?) 1 ej vidual four-ounce size at your dealer we will jatri I dozen pints 
} ten cents Ask for this today. tor $3 expre prepaid east of Omaha. 
} The Welch Grape Juice Company 
i \ Westfield, N.Y. 
Cs —— —————— i ——— —— en — | 
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HOW THE FRENCH 
DO BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 6 


after book. She is between seventeen and 
twenty. By the time she marries, her cap- 
ital, joined to her husband’s savings, will 
buy a small business in which they will 
work together. 

In certain lines of French business, par- 


| ticularly shopkeeping, the woman’s guid- 


ance and help are considered so 1ecessary 
that the man without wife, sister or aunt 
will not embark in them. 

A Frenchman who had lately lost his 
wife was enviously describing the fittings 
of a fine butcher-shop, for sale cheap in a 
prosperous neighborh ood. 

‘It is as good as sold,”’ he lamented. 

“Why don’t you buy it quick?”’ asked 
an American. ‘‘You have the cash and 
understand that business.”’ 

“Ah, impossible—I have no wife! 

There is nothing abnormal about the 
Frenchwoman’s business activity. 

Indeed, when French law is even slightly 
understood it is rather difficult to see how 
any business can ever be done in France 


” 


without the intervention of women; for 
they are the very soul and. substance 
of those interesting French laws which 


safeguard the family. 

Even the humblest French family islikely 
to start out with a marriage contract be- 
tween the husband and wife which makes 
all the financial arrangements absolutely 
clear. 

One reason why so little life insurance 
is carried in France is probably that the 
French family is a sort of domestic life in- 
surance society in itself. The bride usually 
brings money or property —either a dowry 


provided by her parents or savings from her | 


own earnings. The marriage contract puts 
this in charge of the husband, but in 
absolute trust. He must ye for it to 
the wife and his children. Each child born 
comes in for a share, and the law provides 
that parents’ property must be left to 
children equally. The family is obliged to 
support the husband’s or wife’s parents 
if in need, and when the case is reversed the 
parents can be called upon to support the 
couple; and there are other provisions of 
the same nature which have been observed 
so long in France that they are followed 
almost instinctively. 


Putting Grandpa on an Allowance 


With this legal family properly financed 
and governed it is only natural that women 
should have a voice and a vote in pretty 
nearly every business enterprise, invest- 
ment, transfer or lease of real estate and 
other property—for hardly a transaction 
can arise but the interests of wife, children 
or grandparents are involved. Strangers 
may resent the detailed bargaining that 
marks French transactions, and ridicule the 
bringing in of the wife’s mother’s interests; 
but the French know absolutely what they 
are about. 

The French family, up to a certain point 
is a little law court in itself. From time to 
time emergencies arise. Lack of business 
judgment may endanger the common cap- 
ital, or the interests of minors must be pro- 
tected in case of remarriage. Before asking 
the regular courts to intervene a family 
council can be ealled. Three relatives are 
chosen from the maternal side of the house 
and three more from the father’s side. A 
“judge of the peace” presides over the 


private meetings of this council. It has 
power to audit accounts, watch over an 
estate, appoint a guardian, protect chil- 


dren’s interests, authorize or oppose the 
marriage of a minor, and so forth. If the 
council can agree family difficulties are kept 
out of the courts and publicity and legal 
expense avoided. 

Frenchmen fifty and sixty years old are 
often saddled with a guardian. The French 
have a canny way of dealing with the fool- 
ishness of second childhood. When father 
or grandfather, after a life of industry and 


frugality, suddenly begins squandering the | 


family fortune in his sixty-fifth year, 
the women’s interests are safeguarded by 
the appointment of an official trustee, who 
takes charge and gives the spendthrift a 
reasonable allowance. 

Just recently such a guardian was ap- 
pointed for the son of a former President 
of France. 

In the United States, women in business 
commonly retire when they marry, 


so that | 
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The Coffee 
That Fills a 


National 





1 | we chairman of the 
Food awards at the Pan- 
Mrs. 


impressed with this fact: Very, very few 


Jury of 
American 


Exposition, Rorer became deeply 


— 


people were able to secure really good 


coffee. That every home might enjoy 
good coffee Mrs. Rorer recently gave us i} 
permission to put her oven private bien |} 
of coffee on the market. You will | | 
re of rich, mellow and full-flavored 
flee, if you ask your grocer for 


po ae eee | 


OWN BLEND 


Coffee 


We are so positive that you will like 
Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee, that we ask you to 
try it at our risk. If you don’t find it 


| the most delicious coffee you eve 
ii your grocer is authorized to return your 
money. 

Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee comes to you in a 
wonderful new sriple-se aled package 

ij three parafined wrappers keep out the 
i} dust and the damp, and preserve every | 
whit of the newly-roasted flavor for your | 


r tasted, | 
| 


enjoyment. 
chr 





Mrs. Rorer recently traveled A a 
visiting coffee planta sand f v gating | 
} < ¢ conditions. Mu Ma e for Aug 
| ntains an interesting four-page advertisement Buy 


it at your news stand. 


| FREE: Mrs. Rorer’ s Book 


to make deli 
ng and enticing 

{ cies tihathin With allen on San r Write today for 
Mrs. Rorer’ s Book, ‘27 Coffee Recipes,”” z 
e and whether or not b as Mrs 
sal 








ocer’s nat 
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Climax Coffee “a Baking Powder Company 
Dept. E-2 38 Main Street, Indianapolis, Ind 
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Protect, Surprise and 
Delight the Children 
by giving them 





Firecrackers 
And other 


Fourth of July Novelties 
Filled with 


Unsurpassable 


CANDIES 


The absolute Purity of our Candy makes them 


doubly safe for all. WW; 
£27 


Remember your grip has room for a box 
(he Leth Temptingly Delicious 


Bonbons and Chocolates 


for her 


Stores and Sales Agents 
everywhere 





HAM MOND’S 


1910 CENSUS} 





and — = about postal and shipping facilities all citie 
} ts. towel hotel 





i terri 
Any state inp et fors 


ners  maile 


New York 


c. S. HAMMOND & CO., 142 Fulton Suen, 























infallible. 


Sate ecause it mply can not t 
fired except with deliberate intent 
nothing to adjust (or forget 
you don’t have to ** make it safe’’ 
for it can’t be anything but safe 
Proof —the famous ‘* Hammer the 

Hammer’”’ test 

Ihe action is infallible perma 
nent tension, unbreakable ire 
prings impart an unsurpassed 


smoothness, speed and certainty of 


action. Catalog shows ten models. 


$6 to $10. 


IVER JOHNSON 
rid rappoming 


Automatic 
Iver Johnson’s 
\rms 
& Cyck Works 
147 K er Stre 
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Phil B. Bekeart ¢ 














$25.00 Buys the Frame of this Boat 


Including illustrated instructions to finish 
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BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 207 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 








THIS IS THE 
FLEUR-DE-LIS 


TRADE MARK 

















THEBESTOF (i. 
GOLD FILLED JEWELRY 


Better than solid gold because it is 
solid gold outside and lower cost 
meta) inside where strength is required 
Guaranteed to outwear gold designs and give 
more variety to choose from and greater 
satisfaction as well as utmost economy 


FONTNEAU & COOK CO. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 



































the feminine workers are chiefly young girls, 
earning a living or, maybe, only pin-money. 

It is very different in France. 

By far the greater proportion of women 
workers there are married and the mothers 
of families. Not only the little shops are 
kept by the teamwork of husband and wife, 
but some of the large institutions employ- 
ing women make provision for keeping them 
in their positions after marriage, allowing 
the married woman-employee leave of ab- 
sence and a sum of money when she gives 
birth to a child, and holding her position 
open until she can come back to work. 
Government posts, like that of telephone 
operator, are not resigned on marriage as 
in other countries. The American telephone 
operator is a young girl whose stay in the 
service averages about four years. Then 
she resigns and marries. The French tele- 
phone girl, however, is often a middle-aged 
mother, holding the job until she is retired 
on pension. When the newly married 
French couple do not combine their savings 
to buy a business the wife’s job is often re- 
tained as a family The American 
opening up a new branch in Paris is often 
astonished when he learns that most of the 
women applicants for the post of stenog- 
rapher are married; but he finds that the 
interest of the married woman in her work 
makes her a formidable competitor of the 


S earning or ly pl 


asset. 


girl who i-money. 


Secrets Hard to Keep 


Feminine business experience is val 
in French affairs, and the whole life of 
country gains stability from it. 

It is also said, however, that confider ies 
details of business in France are ke] at 
with the greatest difficulty! 

Years ago, an enterprising American 
went to Paris during a period of depression 


it sec 
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in the United States, began by learning the | 
French languz age and has built up a large | 


trade in a certain kind of American goods. 
There has never been any difficulty about 
winning the confidence of French people. 
hey have bought his American stuff, fol- 
lowed his American suggestions and pros- 
pered; and, in turn, have ome a good deal 
to transform him into a Frenchman, for he 
now figures things in income instead of 
capital, has set an approximate age when 
he means to retire and owns a farm to re- 
tire to—all in the sane French way. But 
in those fifteen years he has never been able 
to figure out a scheme of confidential 
discounts that will remain confidential. 

Some of his customers are small men 
and get goods on the regular trade terms. 
Others are a little more active and entitled 
to a jobbing discount. Still others sell to 
small customers of their own and build 
trade to such a degree that they are entitled 
to yet better discounts. Competitors have 
sprung up and offer tempting terms on in- 
ferior goods. Special di 
the Frenchman in 
but they cannot be key 
goes round, 
ers come in to bargain for lower prices 
because Lefévre has one! 

It must be said, in justice 
that most of these dealers are men. 

Business information leaks out in France 
probably because the people love to discuss 
every detail, price and so » forth in the 
ily, making comparisons; and bec 
Frenchman nt yo gn individuality makes 
him so proud of a good bargain that he 
audience p him en joy it. So 


slips out bag in the most 


scounts stimulate 
this particular business, 
Word 


d oth er custom- 


it confidential. 


somehow, ar 


to the women, 


fam- 
iuse the 


needs an to hel 


the cat of the 


artless w ay. 














The stranger, new to Paris, often as- 
sumes that women’s influence in French 
business is a weakening one. It is objected 
that the Frenchman’s disposition to submit 
every proposition to his old grandmother 
gives indecision. There is no question but 
that women make home life so attractive 
that the French boy dislikes to strike out 
independently is to pre- 
serve the fam dren WW 
France, and mak lete that 
ho Frenchi.an 0 ve 

The Frenchwoman’s solid business sense 
gives strength, not Weakness. She has done 
much to make France so self-reliant that 
could support its people if a blockade were 
drawn around it. She is the conserving 
factor in French thrift and the inspiration 


of French art and t: = When the stranger 
has been long enough in Paris to understand 
the real state of affairs and the true im- 
portance of the serious Frenchwoman who 
sits at the cashier’s desk everywhere, he 
does what the French do on ng her 
raises the hat. 






passl 


respectiully 











“Our Hinds & 


“Almond” Cream Complexion 


Almond 
is not injured in the least by Summer’s hot sun 
or dusty, burning winds.’’ 
There’s enough of this pure, snow-white beauty 
cream in our FREE TRIAL bottle to demon- 
strate how wonderfully good it is for 


SUNBURN 


and we wish 
preter to get 


you would write us for it unless you 
a regular 50c bottle of your dealer. 


‘The moment you apply H s H Alm ( n bye 
to « te 4 n . ( 5 ! e all 
sore ss and tore the skin to ( I ( 

If you would avoid the discon t yu " e Hin 
H ey and Aln 4 im C da n “ 
It keeps the face, hands and arms i pertect moves ? 
ish Ss, m es a h K t sn tn i ! n to the 
complex I n, 1 int effect it Is m i 


It should be remembered that 


Hinds :". Cream 


C: tp \ re the most k ( harm 
in the jea 
MM s and nurses have used Hinds Hi ind Almond m 
th for many ve it es KIN ent nd 
esp y good for chahn I kly hea 
Men alle shave u it with results. It stops th 
smart and restores tender, irritated skin inaday. Always prevent k 


A liberal trial bottle sent free 


A. S. HINDS, 89 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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SOLOS (EY RII: 





uirmount Park, Philadephia 


dal ly 
N: YTICE the rich and varied color If you on tru y « 
fe al t » t ) ° 
tones inthis photograph. Trees = terested in pho ; 





15 chromatic balance a property possessed 


opens up a wider field of artistic achieve- 

ment to you as an amateur. FI M 

Ansco Film has other features which make fine L 

results more certain from your use of a camera. The Film with 
Chromatic Balance 


one print on Cyko Paper, free. Enclose your 
name and address and 5 two-cent stamps with roll 
f fim and mail, care Free Tuition Department. 


Ansco Catalog and valuable two-vol. Photographic Manual sent free on request. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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tography, you are anxious to 


and shrubbery and grass, all green, still learn all that will help you. 

have their separate tonal values. The Ask your nearest independent 
I I 

colors of the flowers are distinct. This dealer for literature about 


by the improved film, ANSCO FILM ¢ 
Load your camera with this film and you can 
make truer, more artistic photographs. It 


It is easy to work and handle, non-curling, Independent dealers everywhere 
non-halation. Costsno more. Made in sizes sell Ansco photographic goods. 
to ht any film camera. Look for the Ansco sign. 
Io show you just how superior Ansco Film is 
when developed right, we will develop a roll for 
you for 10c, to partly defray expense and make 
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but car service 





Challenges Comparison 
With Higher Priced Cars 


you will at once realize that the Marathon is an exceptional 
/ 


mechanical supremacy, the — is extremely graceful in d 




























Compare the Marathon specifications one by one with those of other cars and 
car. Aside from its 
esign, smooth 


! and easy in operation and luxuriously comfortable. 
& | The Marathon is now entering its ‘auth season and combines 
i | Speed — Endurance — Reliability 
=) | Excels in Perfect Power Transmission, Economy in Up-keep 
and All-around Car E fliciency. 
| 
Ld If You Know What HMehes a Good Car, You Know These Points Mean Car Perfection: 
& Four-cylinder , 25 &. Bp ispension, Unit power plant. 
= Wheel | 116 in tire by 4 in. on Torpedo Tour 
% Car. Semi-Elli iplic re ith ser w. 3 
Syphon bu standard ec t ine two ga 
lamps, oil sic | I Pit tape eo preg A aunt tik. con ani pand complete tool 
outht. Electric head ights. idelights and tail lig on Torpedo Touring Car. 
“ Marathon models include Torpedo Touring Car, Fore-Door Touring Car, Standard To 
.* Car, Standard Roadster and Torpedo Ro dste 


Prices Rens $1,500 to $1,700. Write for catalog. 


SOUTHERN MOTOR WORKS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
12th Ave. N. and N.C. & St. L. Ry. 
General Offices, 1220 Clinton St. 
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| harm to anybody. Not long before he had 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


of proper ablutional facilities and the hall- 
ways smelt of cabbage and onions, was 
a distinct shock to my highly sensitive 
tastes. 

Those of my new comrades who were 
lucky enough to have employment did not 
rise In the mornings until in the neighbor- 
hood of twelve o’clock, and those who had 
no employment at all followed this ex- 
ample. I thus found myself adopting of | 
necessity, as it were, the pleasant practice 
of sauntering out on Broadway after a one- 
o'clock breakfast, and of spending most of 
the afternoon, evening and following morn- | 
ing in or about the same locality. We 
usually went to some theatrical show on 
what was known as “‘paper,”’ and I after- 
ward joined my actor friends at a restaurant 
where we sang songs and told stories until 
the gas lamps were extinguished and gray | 
dawn crept. over the housetops. Down- 
town —into the mysterious district of Wall 
Street —I did not as yet go, and I might 


| still be haunting the stage entrances of 


the theaters had it not been for an ad- 
venture in which I was an involuntary 
participant. 

It so happened that among my new ac- 
quaintances was a careless, rattle-brained 
youth known as Toby Robinson, whc 
in spite of some histrionic ability was 
constantly losing his job and always in 
debt. He was a smooth-faced, rather 
stout, good-natured-looking person, of the 
sort that is never supposed to have done 


enjoyed a salary of fourteen dollars a 
week, but having overslept several times 
running he had been discharged for absence 
from rehearsals. He had reached the limit 
of his resources about the time of my ar- 
rival in the city and had been in a most 
lugubrious frame of mind when I first had 
the honor of his acquaintance. Suddenly, 
however, he appeared one day with a large 
roll of bills and entered upon a period of 
lubrication and open-handed hospitality in 
which we all participated. During this 
season of good cheer, as Toby and I were 
strolling down Broadway one afternoon, an 
ugly-looking man who had been following 
us stepped forward and, touching my 
friend on the shoulder, said gruffly: 

“The captain wants to see you.” 

The uttering of these cryptic syllables 
produced a most extraordinary effect upon 
my companion, for he turned deadly pale 
and the perspiration collected in- beads 
upon his temples, while he commenced to 


wring his hands and bemoan his ill fortune. 


“What is the trouble?”’ I inquired in 
great solicitude. 

The belligerent stranger, however, push- 
ing between us, grasped Toby firmly by the 
arm. and marched him across the street, 
while I trailed behind in the nature of a 
rear guard. I had already begun to sus- 
pect that the ugly man was none other 
than an officer of the law, and visions of 
myself locked up in jail as a possible accom- 
plice, although innocent of wrong-doing, 
hovered in my mind. Toby, giving every 
indication of guilt, slouched along beside 
his captor, occasionally glancing shame- 
facedly over his shoulder. 

We were now nearing a police station and 
our companion, for the first time showing 
any sign of personal interest, inquired if we 
had alawyer. On receiving a negative re ply 
the officer strongly recomme ended our im- 
mediately retaining counsel in the person of 
one Gottlieb, who could be found across the 
street from the police station and whose 
precise whereabouts were made obvious by 
means of a large sign about six feet by three 
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Any man with the right train- 
ing is able to fill any position. 


It is the business of the Inter- 
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to train working men for better 
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come the draw-backs of life. 

Don’t say you can’t succeed —YOlI 
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Name 
Without giving Toby time for considera- | 8 present Occurs . 
tion the officer led us across the street and Pe 
into the stuffy little den occupied by the 
j . S 
| lawyer. | 
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4 lis usually the labor of years to get a few repre- 
sentatives for a piano, because piano dealers cannot be 


talked into changing their lines. ‘They have connections running back in many 


almost a lifetime. So when the New Scale Lyon & Healy Piano was 


Cases 
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| make this out a crime? What false pretense 


| is there in merely inviting another to cash 


| a check?” 


“Why,” answered the attorney, “if I 
ask you to cash a check for me do I not 
represent that I have a right to draw upon 
the bank for the amount set forth? If not, 
no one would ever cash a check. The 
innocent person who advances the money 
has the right to assume that the borrower 
is not offering him a bad check. There is a 
tacit representation that the check is good 
or that the maker has funds in the bank to 


| meet it.” 

‘True—true,”” nodded his Honer. 
“There is something in what you say. 
What answer can you make to that, 


Brother Gottlieb?” 

“T have a hundred good arguments,” 
replied the lawyer in a low tone. Then he 
added briskly: ‘But the intent, your 
Honor! There can be no crime without a 
wrongful intent; and how can there have 


been any such when my client honestly 
believed that he had the money in the 
bank to meet the check?” 


Sut, " cried the other, ‘“‘he knew very 
well he had not!” 
“What evidence 
effect?”’ cuuiad Gottlieb. ‘You say 
to be sure, but , on the contrary, assert 
that he was perfectly honest in the matter. 
Now there is absolutely nothing in this 
case to prove th at he had any guilty 
knowledge to the et that his account 
Wil to meet poe 
You have proven no scienter whatever.” 
‘Ah!” exclaimed the Judge. ‘That 
it You have shown no scienter.”’ 
“Exactly!” cried Gottlieb. 


‘No 
at all.”’ 


Qt 


ul 


have you to that 


too low In questior 
cienter 


the 


ed a scienter ? 


world could I have 
prov wrathfully demanded 
th 1elawyer. “I can’t pry open the prisoner's 
skull and exhibit his evil intent.” 

“No,” replied his Honor; “* but you could 
have shown that he must have known that 
he had only a few dollars in the bank, by 
showing that he had previously tried to 
cash a similar check and that it had been 
returned. In any event, my own mind is 
clear on the subject. You have sh 
The prisoner is discharged.” 

Poor Toby was so overcome by his unex- 
pected release that he began to stammer 
out incoherent expressions of gratitude to 


now in 


own no 


scienter. 


the Judge, such as “Oh, thank you, your 
Honor! God bless your Honor! Thank 
you, your Honor! I am an innocent man, 


* until Gottlieb, grasping him 
by the arm, dragged him away from the 
rail and pushed him into the street. The 
complainant and his attorney indignantly 
followed us, the former loudly deploring 
the way modern justice was administered. 
Once outside, Gottlieb shook hands with 
Toby and told him if he were ever in trouble 
again to look him up without fail. Toby 
promised gratefully to and the 
lawyer was about to leave us and enter his 


your Honor! 


do so 


office when it occurred to me that he still 
had my friend’s roll of bills. 

‘*But how about the roll of bills?”’ I pro- 
tested. ‘You certainly do not intend to 


keep all of that ie 

“Certainly —that is my fee,” 
calmly; ‘‘and small enough it is too!”’ 

“How much was there in that roll, 
Toby?” I asked. 

** About five hundred dollars,” 


he retorted 


answered 


my friend. ‘‘But let him keep it, by all 
means!” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “he has done 
nothing to earn such a fee. He merely got 
up and said that you had no scienter 
whatever that is. It is not worth more 
than ten dollars! ; 

“Ten dollars!’ shouted Gottlieb. ‘‘Ten 


dollars! Why, scienter is one of the most 
complicated and technical defenses known 
tothe law. Tendollars! Scienter is worth 
a thousand! Your rascally friend got his 
money for nothing, didn’t he? He’s lucky 
to be outside the bars—for if I ever saw a 
guilty man he’s one! Get along, both of 
you, or I'll call an officer!” 

And with that Gottlieb slipped inside his 
office and banged the door. 

“Come along, Quib!” urged Toby; 
“there’s a great deal of truth in what he 
says. I don’t begrudge it to him. It was 
well worth it to me.” 

“Five hundred dollars just for scienter. 
If that is the law, then I'll turn lawyer,” 


said I. 


And with that idea growing more firmly 


each moment in my mind I returned to the 


boarding house with my friend. 
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THE CASSANDRA 
OF THE KEYS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


| Poole’s office and was communicated 


| 


| the signific: ant words: 


| 
| 
| 


thence to Moberly, the real-estate agent, 
who hurried out into the sun-baked streets 
to the Business Men’s Club, where a meet- 
ing to consider advertising the city was just 
over. Garfunkel and Burm received the 
word standing in front of the Panama Hat 
and South America Importing Company. 
A publie carriage-driver whipped up his 
horse. A negro waiter ran out of a restau- 
rant, the doorway of which breathed Span- 

ish spices, and ran along in front of the 
commission and auc tion houses spreading 
‘Mr. Rowe has done 
found it!”’ All the boats in the fishing 
fleet were away and only the tug from the 


| naval station was bumping the piles when 


| Pindar made a landing; but the crowd on 
| the fishwharf, by that time, were com- 


plaining to each other about pushing and 
shoving 

When Pindar’s sail had dropped, how- 
ever, all could see the old man. His boots, 
his trousers and his sleeves were covered 
with red mud. 

‘There ain’t any red dirt in the keys,” 
whispered Barker, the chief of police 
“except at Barracouta!”’ His detective 
instinct infected all that stood near him 
and within an hour the clew had traveled 
two miles, to the workmen in the San 
Bernardino Cigar Factory, Number 187.J, 
District of Florida. 

At the moment, however, the red mud 
was almosi forgotten because it was seen 
that the “‘ Hermit of Spongecake”’ stood in 
the stern of his boat with his foot on an 
iron-bound box, his derby hat perched far 
back on his head, his spectacles far forward 
on his nose, an inscrutable expression in 
his cruel, half-squinted eyes, and a vicious- 
looking shotgun slung across the crook of 
his arm. 

3arker, in his function as preserver of 
order, waved back the gaping, multicolored, 
cosmopolitan crowd with a brave show. 
Then he turned toward Pindar. 

“Have you got somethin’ 
valuable?”’ he asked timidly. 

“No!” Pindar replied, with a roar that 
caused Barker to bite his own tongue. 
The crowd laughed ironically. 

‘No,” said Pindar, addressing them 
defiantly. “I’ve got a length of anchor- 
chain in this box. And when you find out 
what I say is true remember I told you so. 
Now where's the agent for the Southeastern 
Dispatch Company. Somebody go get 


somethin’ 


| him! 


| in the breeze 


“Want a hand with the box?” asked 
Barker 

“Ten” 

Two men and the police chief jumped on 
board. They moved the chest. It gave 
forth a meté illic shuffling noise. ‘Stand 
back there!”’ bellowed Pindar to the on- 
lookers as the straining helpers lifted the 
great weight to the wharf. The old man 
climbed up after it. He sat on its cover. 
He patted the stock of the gun and waited 
for the express agent to worm his way 
through the crowd. 

*‘When’s the next boat to Tampa?” 
inquired Pindar. 

‘“*Monday, Mr. Rowe.” 

“IT could have another load by then. Is 
the liability of your company limited?” 

“Yes, sir, at this office.” 

“Too bad!” said Pindar. ‘Boys, help 
me to get this worthless box aboard again.” 

The mob watched the chest being re- 
turned to the boat’s cockpit with star- 
ing, butterplate eyes. Whispering began. 
Pindar cast loose from the wharf, jammed 
his tiller with his foot and his sloop careened 
The whisperings among the 
crowd grew louder; but old Rowe, riding 
off, still standing in the stern, fixed his 
squinted, forbidding stare at the line where 
the green waters of the foreground met the 
blue beyond and never turned. He was 
going back to Spongecake. 

The truth was that he was tired; the 
days when he could sit at a wheel forty- 
eight hours and still be able to see the north 


| star Out of the corner of his eye had gone. 


He realized that age was tightening its 


| hold; but he thought of Marcella, the 


authoress, and smiled; he thought of the 
city they called “The Pride of the East 
Coast”” and laughed. When his craft 
swung up to herown home pier beneath the 
moonlight, the white coral sandbank and 


| the cocoanut palms that leaned toward 
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was no sign of Rawson’s launch with the 
little literary lady. The winding channel 
was covered with rowboats. Since 
night the breeze had dropped away; the 
cursing navigators had fared little better 
than the oarsmen. 

Pindar even descried a canoe. It be- 
longed to the principal of the high school. 
The old man could see the dip and flash of 
the wet paddle. He could see 
figure—it looked like the cashier of the 
bank—pulling at a poe of oars absurdly 
short. There were 
pieces of cloth wrapped about the handles. 

“Blisters!” said Pindar. “Oh, 
all them tender hands! Where’s that girl 
Marcella? Where’sthe camera? Sponge- 
cake is making history! Where is the 
author-ess?”’ 

Time was slipping by. 

‘The best story in North America being 
"5 tat away growled Pindar, pounding 
his knees. ‘I made it for her and if she had 
it she’d k noc k that Chicago feller flat with 
it! Where’s that ambitious author-ess?”’ 

Not till half an hour later, howeve - did 
Raw appear, a white speck 
coming up from the south. 


’ 
son’s motor boat 


“Umph!” Pindar groaned after a long 
look through the glasses. “Just one 
aboard—and that’s not a woman! Oh, 
look at this sight in front of me and no 


body to take a picture or write it down or 
nothing!”’ 

The boat came nearer; unlike all the 
rest, it made its way across toward Sponge- 
cake. ‘“*That ain’t Rawson either!” ex- 


*indar. 


la 


claimed I 
shoulders a 


A thin youth, with stooping 
SNni ] ig, 1laZy < » Ci 
hambling, lazy gait, came 





towar rd the shanty. 

“Great Bear!” said the old man. “It’ 
the boy they call ‘Silly Joe.’ It’ s the feeble- 
minded boy! What you got for me, son? 

“Gor a note.” 
The happy, grinning messenger handed 


little blue envelope on which 
appeared the single emphatic imprint of a 
thumb. Pindar smelled the paper 
He opened it. 
‘Dear Mr. Rowe,’ ” he read painstaking] 
‘ITamso sorry! It was so awfully nice of 
you to arrange such a very opportu- 
forme. I can never thank you enoug! 
for your ingenious idea. It was so full of 
local color and atmosphere and human 
interest —and I am sure I would have sold 
it. I’msosorry.’ 


nice 


nitv 


“Umph!” said Pindar. “Signs ‘Mar- 
cella.’ Ain’t that dashy writing! And a 
P. S.—eh? ‘P. S. I’ve given up my 


career and I’m going to be married tonight 
Mr. 
the so I can’t 
just the same.’” 

Pindar looked at the spectacle across the 
channel and scratched his head. 

** Another P. yy he went on. ‘‘What’s 
this? ‘Aunt Sarah says that she thinks it 
very wrong to deceive a whole city, espe- 
cially as I can’t be on hand. The whole 
place is crazy about Morgan's treasure; 
but Aunt Sarah says she is going down to 


teamer; come. Thanks, 


the wharf and tell everybody the facts 
and, of course, they'll all believe her, be- 
cause she has such a reputation for being 


truthful.’”’ 
Pindar c oug thed. ‘‘Umph!” 
— ated. ‘Joe,’ he said 
lidn’t you bring that note 
The ‘you ith evlaned 
“Speak up.” 
“I forgot.’ 
“You we re wate hing all the people trying 
to get away. 
The ~ ‘nod led. 
“Did you see Miss Bowcup?”’ 
“Yes, Joe answered, twining 
legs. ‘“‘She was tellin’ ’em all that 
hadn't found no treasure nor nothin’.”’ 
Pindar looked back at the mob on Barra- 


he 
finally, 


before?” 


said, and 
“why 


his 


you 


sir 
Ir, 


couta Key, threw his derby hat on the 
ground and laughed with pure boyish 
delight. 

““Nobody believed her?” 

“Nobody ‘cept me. 3ut that ain’t 
nothin’,”” said the boy. “I ain’t just 
right.”” 

The old man sat down at the foot of a 


cocoanut palm and rubbed his back like an 
overjoyed cat. 

“Here,” said he finally; “take this note 
over to Barracouta and find the chief of 
police, and give it to him. Tell him I said 
there was an anchor chain in that box.” 
said Joe. ‘‘But, mister, I for- 

you--Miss Bowcup give me 
you. But, mister —I done 


es, 
got to tell 
a cigar to give 
smoked it.”” 
Pind ar looked at the boy over his spec- 
tacles. ‘‘God bless you, son!”’ said he. 
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OUR CANADIAN 
COUSINS 


(Continued from Page ti 


since it throws so much light on the Cana- 
dian method of dealing with this serious 
problem. Among other things in the judge’s 
comprehensive statement he says: ‘‘ Boot 
and shoe manufacturers requiring any of 
these machines can obtain them only on 
condition of signing contracts, by the terms 
of which they are forced to buy all or practi- 
cally all of their other machinery and a large 
part of their supplies from the company. 

‘*The result is that manufacturers of boots 
and shoes throughout all Canada are abso- 
lutely tied down to the company, com- 
pelled to buy the company’s machines, 
parts and supplies, as provided in their 
contracts, at the company’s own prices 
and are deprived of the benefits of all 
competition.” 

The court then states that the company 


is the Canadian representative of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company of 
Boston —in fact, ‘‘is owned or controlled” 
by the American corporation; and that the 


United States what the 
‘anada. Then 


latter does in the 
Canadian concern is doing in ¢ 
the court continues: 

‘The said combine affects prices as fol 
lows . . . It prevents them’’—the 
manufacturers —‘‘from buying machinery 
that would do the same or better work from 
other manufacturers or dealers, and in like 
manner restricts their purchase of supplies. 

“It thus places them at the mercy of the 
company as regards prices for machinery 
and supplies, increases the of their 
machinery and supplies, and thus increases 
the cost of the manufactured articles 
boots and shoes. 

‘By thus increasing the cost of manufac- 
ture, the price to the consumer is thereby 
increased on all the principal lines of boots 
and 

‘The company is the holder of patents 
under the patent act and has made use 
the exclusive rights and privileges, which 
as such holder it controls, so as to restr: tin 
and injure trade or commerce as aforesaid. 


cost 


snoes. 


ol 


The judge named a representative of the 
shoe machinery company in the city of 
Montreal, with whom he thinks the Min- 
ister of Labor should communicate. The 


date of this order of the judge was February 
25th of the present year. The Minister of 
Labor asked the applicants for this inves- 
tigation to recommend a person as their 
member of the board, which they did. 

He also asked the representative of the 
shoe machinery company to recomme end its 
member of the board, which he was at first 
unwilling to do, but finally did ‘ without 
prejudice.” These two agreed upon 4 
judge living in Montreal as the third mem- 
ber of the board and the board’s proceedings 
were about to begin. 

Meantime the shoe machinery company 
sought delay, but —and this is tremendously 
important —such legal expedients are few 
and difficult in Canada as compared with 
the United States; for in Canada, as in 
England, a law passed by Parliament is 
the law. 

In Canada, generally speaking, there are 
no such things as statutes infringing on 
“constitutional questions’’ in our Amer- 
ican understanding of that term. In Can- 
ada, as in England, the statute is the 
statute and the law is the law —and that is 
all thereistoit. It almost may be said that 
there are no ‘“‘constitutional limitations”’ 
of the kind we have in the United States. 
So the Canadian lawyer has a good deal 
harder time and must cudgel his brains 
more severely than his American brother 


at the bar in order to prevent substantial | 


justice. 

The shoe company’s Canadian lawyers, 
however, succeeded in getting a delay. It 
appears that they insisted on the right of the 
shoe company to take an appeal from the 
order of the judge who directed this inves- 
tigation to the Court of Appeals at Quebec. 
So the shoe company’s lawyers in Montreal 
finally got an injunction to prevent the 
board from going on with this case until 
this appeal is decided. This means a delay 
of six months.* It is said that if the Quebec 





*Author's Note—On May sixteenth this first 
and notable case under the new antitrust law was 
decided. The Quebec court held that there could 
be no appeal from the order of the court estab- 
lishing the board. The only recourse now re- 
maining to the shoe company is an appeal to the 
Privy Council. Thus the new Canadian antitrust 


| law proceeds on its way. 
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Court of Appeals decides against the shoe 
company, it will then take 
Privy Council, which is the last possibl 
body before which the shoe company 
go--‘‘to the foot of the throne,” to 
language of a newspaper article 
There are not wanting in Canada men 
who think that in the end it would be well 
if the shoe company defeated the operation 
of the present law; for they believe this new 
law does } not go near rly far € nough. And 
these men are not ral id politic ians or dema- 
gogues. They are the most the 
cautious students of economics in Canada. 
These men believe that Canada ought t« 
have a trust commission, with the 
vast and autocratic powers as the Car 
Commission —and how vast, com- 


the case to the 


can 
ise the 


rougn and 


same 
ladlat 
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prehensive and autocratic the powers ol 
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together; and if the harness holds out they 
will take the load to its destination. 

The Missouri or the Kansas mule has 
the bulk and weight. A hard, steady pull 
appeals to him; yet, for all-round work in 
any sort of climate and any sort of weather, 
the Texas mule deserves the crown. He 
will average from two to three hundred 
pounds less than his Missouri rival, and 
Nature has made him neither a pretty nor 
an impressive creature; but he is wiry, 
his sinews are tough, nothing discourages 
him, and he thrives on scant fare and in 
punishing heat. 

I followed results closely in some experi- 
ments made by a friend in an outlying 
portion of old Mexico the insurrectos 
have been fighting fiercely according to 
the newspapers all over that section. The 
climate is very dry and deadly hot. Both 
Missouri and Kansas mules were imported 
for range work, as freighting and ag- 
riculture. They were fine, upstanding 
mules—big of bone and muscle; but ex- 
pectations were not realized. The climate 
proved too much for them. Thereupon a 
carload of Texas mules was bought, 
much lower figures. They stepped to the 
work in grand style and flourished, and they 
are there still. For a moderate clime and 
very heavy work, the Missouri and Kansas 
mules undoubtedly lead; but, for any brand 


such 


at 
al 


of weather and all manner of toil, give me 
the Texas product—a mule of about nine 
hundred pounds’ weight, with some of the 
hardy Spanish strain in him. 

Mules attain their maximum value in 
this country in South Carolina, where the 
average price last year was one hundred 
and fifty-eight dollars a head. In New 


Mexico, where their use is confined largely 
to nesters, who usually own poor speci- 
mens, and in Nevada, the price has been 
lowest —only seventy-nine dollars a head. 

In the event of war, values would soar 
amazingly. The most punishing work of a 


campaign is strapped to the shoulders of 
the army mule, and no conflict was ever 
waged in modern times without a loss of 
many thousand hybrids. In the Spanish- 


American War something of an innovation 
was tried. Orders were issued to teamsters 
o treat the mules gently and abstain from 
be “ating them except when unavoidable; 


also, they were given quite extraordinary 
attention. Who ever heard of such regula- 
tions? It was a horrible shock to men who 


notion that a mule 
was born to be clubbed and fought —that 
he was the natural enemy of man, to be 
subdued by brutality. However, the result 
amply justified the step. The death-rate 
was appreciably lowered and more effective 
work obtained. 


had been reared in the 


Supplying the Foreign Market 


Exports of mules from this country have 
been comparatively insignificant. They 
have seldom exceeded six thousand head 
in any year, as the home markets have de- 
manded all that could be got. During the 
Boer War, however, American dealers sold 
to British agents nine million eight hundred 
and twenty-two thousand dollars’ worth of 
mules. That was in the years 1900-01-02. 
A vast number of these were undoubtediy 
below standard and were well got rid of. 
Many more were outlaws—South African 
veterans still tell weird tales of the army 


mules sent from the United States; but the | 


British had to have them and prices rose 
steadily. 
369 head at an average price of $90.38; in 
1901 the shipments fell to 34,405 at $93.31 
a head; and in 1902, 27,586 at $97.60. 
a consequence of these exports there was a 
slight diminution in the number of mules 
in this country in the following year, but it 


| did not exceed twenty-nine thousand and 


was recovered the next Today 
mules would command for army purposes 
a substantial advance on these recent war 
figures; for not only can they be less easily 
spared ‘but th 1e purchasing power of a dollar 
is not what it wasin 1900. The best export 
price ever obtained was three years ago, 
when the average was $149.90 a head. 

If a person sits down and figures the 
profits of mule-raising on paper nothing 
can approach it as an attractive rural oeccu- 
pation, except a chicken farm or hog-raising; 
but, like those industries, it does not work 
out so munificently in actual practice. 

It is true that mules cost little to keep. 
They can be bred at small cost and their | 
maintenance is not so expensive as that of 
horses; in fact, a mule can live in pastures 
for 


season. 


In 1900 there were shipped 43,- | 
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He smiled at her ignorance. Monsieur 
Sardanel had the famous collection of 
Mexican antiquities—terra-cotta rattles 
and masks and obsidian-edged swords. 

Her long lashes swept shyly upward. 
“I’m sure I could show you much more 
interesting things than those. 

It was a long time since a pretty and 
fascinating woman had evinced ua desire 
for his company. He was a man as well as 
a diabolically minded anthropologist. Yet 
there was a green aventurine quartz axhead 
in the collection that he particularly lusted 
to behold. He stood irresolute, while Mrs. 
Fontaine turned, with a laugh, and took 
Lady Louisa aside. 

He caught Huckaby’s glance, in which 
he surprised a flicker of anxiety. Huckaby 
was wondering whether this was the right 
moment to speak. It seemed so. Yet, the 
more he thought over the matter, the less 
was he inclined to cut the disgraceful figure 
in Quixtus’ eyes of the base betrayer of 
his supposed childhood’s flowerlike friend. 


Here, however, was the wished-for oppor 
tunity when Quixtus was evidently hesi 
tating between clay masks and a living 


woman's face. He resolved to throw all the 
onus of the decision on Quixtus’ shoulder 

“I’m afraid these dear ladies rather in 
terfere with the prospects of our little 
adventure,” he said, drawing Quixtus a 
step or two from the table where they had 
been sitting. 

never thought of it,” 
truthfully. 

Then an idea of malignant cunning took 
possession of his brain. Mrs. Fontaine 
should be the woman and Huckaby should 
not know. Her heart he would break; and, 
when broken, he would confound Huckaby 
with the piteous shards and enjoy a doubly 
In the meantime he 
must dissemble; for Huckaby would not 
deliberately allow his old friend’s heart to 
be broken. To hide a smile, he crossed the 
passage of the lounge and lit a cigarette 
from matches on one of the tables. Then 
he turned. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, 
no more about the adventure, 
it. It never really pleased me. 

“But, surely ” Huckaby began. 

“It’s distasteful,” he interrupted, “‘and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“As you will,” said Huckaby, 
moment uncertain. 

Mrs. Fontaine approached them smiling, 
provocative in the dainty candor of her 
white dress and hat. 

“Well? Have you decided?” 

Quixtus paused for the fraction of a 
second. The lady swept him with her 
glance. A modern Merlin, he 
This delicious wickedness dt last 
on foot, Sardanel and all his spoils of 
Mexico could go hang. 

‘For the afternoon,” 
humble disciple.” 

They went forth together, outwardly as 
gay a company as ever issued through the 
great gates of the Hotel Continental into 
the fairyland of Paris; inwardly, save one 
of their number, psychological complexi- 
ties as dark as any that have merged into 
its mocking and inscrutable spirit. Of the 
three, Quixtus, the tender-hearted scholar 
of darkened mind, who could no more have 
broken a woman’s heart than have trampled 
on a baby, pathetically bent on his intel- 
lectually conceived career of evil and en- 
tirely unconscious of being himself the 
dupe and victim—of the three, Quixtus 
was certainly the happiest. Huckaby, 
touched with shame, avoided meeting his 
accomplice’s eye. He walked with Lady 
Louisa, finding refuge in her placid dullness. 

Once during the afternoon, when Lena 
Fontaine found herself for a moment by his 
side, she laughed cynically. 

‘Do you know what you two remind me 
of? Martha and Mephistopheles.” 

‘‘And you are Gretchen to the life.” 

The retort was obvious, but apparently 
it was not anticipated. Mrs. Fontaine 
flushed scarlet at the sneer. She looked 
at him hard-eyed and said, with set teeth: 

‘I wish to Heaven I were!” 


said Quixtus 


“let us talk 


as you call 


” 


for the 


said he, ‘‘I am your 


xIV 


OMETHING was wrong with Tommy 
Burgrave. Instead of flinging excited 
hands in the direction of splendid equipage 
or beautiful woman, he sat glum by Clem- 
entina’s side while the most kaleidoscopic 
procession in Europe passed before his eyes. 





Of course it was a little cockneyfied to sit 
on a public bench on the edge of the great 
avenue of the Champs Elysées; but Clem- 
entina knew that consciousness of cockney- 
dom would not disturb the serenity of 
Tommy’s soul. Something else was the 


matter. He was ill at ease. Gloom dark- 
ened his brow and care perched on his 
shoulders. 

The car of thirty-five million dove- 


power, which had brought the wanderers 
the day before to Paris, had deposited Etta 
Concannon at the house of some friends 
for a few hours’ and Tommy and 
Clementina at a café, where they had 
lunched. It was over the a la gelée 
that Tommy’s conversation had begun to 
flag. His melancholy deepened as the 
meal proceeded. When they strolled, after 
lunch, across to the his face as- 
sumed an expression of acute misery. He 
sat forward, elbows on knees, and traced 
sad diagrams on the gravel with the point 
of his 


Visit 


; 
truite 


avenue, 


cane, 
‘My good Tommy,” said Clementina 
at last -what on earth was the matter 


with the 
museum.” 
He groaned. 
Clementina!”’ 
*Indeed!”’ 
What could he be in a fix about? Any- 
thing more aggravatingly, insolently, ex- 
cruciatingly happy than the pair of young 


boy? “you look as merry as u 


‘I’m in a devil of a fix, 


idiots whera she had accompanied in the 
thirty-five-million-dove-power car afore- 
said she had never beheld in her life. Some- 


times it was as much as she could do to 
restrain herself from stopping the car and 
dumping the pair of them down by the 
wayside and te lling them to go and play 
Dap hnis and Chloe by themselves in the 
sylvan solitudes of France, instead of con 
ducting their antic gambols over her heart- 
strings. The air reéchoed with cooings and 
the sky grew sickly with smiles. What could 
a young man in love want more? 

“It’s the biggest, awfullest mess 
ever man got into,” said Tommy. 

“Well, I suppose it’s your own fault,” 
she remarked, with just a touch of the 
vindictive. She had emptied her heart of 
Heaven and thrown it at the boy’s feet, 
and he had not so much as said ‘“ Thank 
y ou. 

‘I’m not so sure,” said Tommy. 

*That’s just like a man!” said Clemen- 
tina. ‘Every one of you is ready enough 
to ery peccavi; but it’s invariably some- 
body else’s maxima culpa.” 

“T didn’t ery peccavi at all,’ said Tommy. 
"a suppose I had better do so, though,” he 
added, after a gloomy pause. ‘‘I’ve been a 
ead. I’ve been abusing your hospitality. 
Any man of honor would kick me all over 
the place. But I swear to you it was not 
my fault. How the deuce could I help it?”’ 

“Help what, my good Tommy?” 

Tommy dug his stick fiercely into the 
gravel. ‘‘Help falling in love with Etta. 
There! Now it’s out. Of course you had 
no idea of it!” 

“Of course not!’’ said Clementina, with 
a wry twist of her mouth, not knowing 
whether to shriek with insane laughter or 
with pain at the final cut of the whip with 
which she had flagellated the offending 
Eve. But her grim sense of humor pre- 
vailed, though her strength allowed it to 
manifest itself only in the twinkling of her 
keen eyes. 

“IT don’t know what 
me,”’ said Tommy. 

She made no reply, reflecting on the 
success of her comedy. Asshe had planned, 
so had it fallen out. She had saved her own 
self-respect—more, her  self-honor—and 
she had saved him from making muddy 
disaster of his own life. The simplicity of 
the boy touched her deeply. The dear, 
ostrich reasoning of youth! Of course she 
had no idea of it! She looked at him, as he 
sat there, as a man sometimes looks at a 
very pure woman—with a pitying rever- 
ence in her eyes. But Tommy did not see 
the look, contemplating as he was the 
blackness of his turpitude. For each of 
them it was a wholesome moment. 

‘“*You see, not only was I your guest but 
I held a kind of position of trust,’’ con- 
tinued Tommy. ‘She was, as it were, in 
my charge. If I had millions I oughtn’t 
to have fallen in love with her. As I’m 
absolutely penniless, it’s a crime.” 

“TI don’t think falling in love with a 
sweet girl is a crime,” said 


that 


you can think of 
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own way of looking at 
folks would say I had 
behaved abominably Admiral Concan- 
non would kick me out of the house if I 
went and proposed to his daughter. It’s 
Gilbertian ! There ’s a Bab Ballad almost 

the same theme,” he laughed. ‘I guess 

better not speak to the admiral yet.” 
“y guess not,” said Clementina. ‘‘ Leave 
well alone for the present.” 

This advice she gave to Etta when that 
young person, before going to bed, told her 
the marvelous news. Etta’s anxiety as .o 
future ways and means was the least of her 
preoccupations, which consisted, in the 
main, of wonder at Tommy’s transcendent 
perfections and at her extraordinary good 
fortune in winning the favor of such a mir- 

| 


have your 
things. Ordinary 


you 


on 


I'd 


is 


acle of aman. Clementina left her radiant 
and went to bed with a headache and a bit 
of a heartache. The one little elf of ro- 


mance that had crossed her gray path she 
had snubbed unmercifully. Would ever 
another chance by? Would he not go back 
and tell his congeners of the flinty-bosomed, 


sour-avised female who had nearly fright- 
ened him to death, and bid them all beware 
of her devastating presence? It was no 


use her sayin ig that she loved the elf with al 
her heart, but had to dissemble her we 
for the elf, like the lover in the poem, would 


naturally ask the historic question. Yet 
she did love him and in the secrecy of her 
soul longed for such another but one 
perhaps who would put before her a less 
Puckish proposition 

*“Rosh!"’ she ud alter i couple ol 
leeple hour me high time | 
back at work again 

Now, be it here definite ly stated that 
Clementina misjudged the elf. He was 


amused by her treatment of him 
away with his elfin thumb to his 


mightily 
4 ran 


evfin nose in the most graceless and deli- 
cious manner possible. He swore revenge. 
In his cobweb seat he thought hard. 


Then he slapped his thighs and laughed 
and returned to Elfland. 

The result of this will be duly set forth. 

“We leave Paris tomorrow,” said Clem- 
entina, buttoning her cotton gloves. ‘I 
must work and Tommy m work and 
Etta must learn to cook and sew and scrub 
saucepans. The holiday is about to end.” 

Two sighs greeted the announcement. 

““Can’t we have one other day?” Etta 
pleaded. 

“You just need the extra day 
you quite fit again,” said Tommy. 

Clementina, unmoved by pleading or 
sophistry, replied: ‘‘ We start tomorrow.” 

Etta looked at Tommy and sorrowfully 
licked from her finger tips the squirted 
cream of an éclair. Tommy’s eyes were 
fixed on the entrance of the tea room. He 
hi alf rose from his chair. 

“‘Lord!—if that isn’t Uncle Ephraim!’ 
“Where?” cried Clementina. 

He nodded and Clementina, turning her 
head, saw Quixtus, one of a party of four— 
two men and two ladies—threading their 
way between the chattering tables under 
the guidance of a waitress. They found 
places not far off. Quixtus sat down with 
his back to Clementina. 

“IT wonder whom he has got 
Tommy. 

“She’s awfully pretty,” 
glancing at Mrs. Fontaine. 

“Passable,” said Tommy. 
for women who look like nuns. 

“She doesn’t look a bit like a nun,” she 
contradicted. ‘‘She’s talking and laughing 
anything.” 

Clementina said nothing, but studied 
the woman’s face. The portrait painter’s 
instinct arose. She would like to get her 
in the sitter’s chair and see what sort of 
a thing would come out on the canvas. 
The woman seemed to be the mistress of 
the feast. It was she who apportioned the 
seats and gave the orders; also it was 
she who led the animated conversation. 

‘““Whatever the crowd is, the »y’re having 
Tommy. 
thing for my uncle.” 

“Perhaps that’s because he’s 
suggested Etta. 

‘**Perhaps,” said Tommy. “I should like 
to knock some sanity into him, though,” 
he added ruefully; “especially as things 
are at present.” 


ust 


to make 


hold of!” 
said Etta, 


“T don’t care 


” 


said 


crazy,” 


“So should I,” remarked Clementina; 
and again she scrutinized the woman’s 
face. 


“Perhaps his reason will come back when 
he sees Etta!’ cried Tommy, laughing 
boyishly. ‘‘I’ll go and present her. 

“You'll do no such thing,” said Clem- 
entina decidedly. 
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Oddities and 
Novelties 


Drink Water With Your Meals 


EW beliefs relating to matters of diet 


are more widely accepted than that 
which forbids the drinking of much 
water at meals the idea being that the 
gastric juices, relied upon to start the proc 
ess of digestion, are liable to suffer too 
much dilution. 
And yet, somehow, there has been a 
noteworthy lack of definite and satisfactory 
data to uphold this theory, which seems 


likely to be entirely upset by 


investigation of the 


a systematic 


by Professor P. B. Hawk, physiological 
chemist of the University of Illinois. His 
results indicate that the truth is exactly 


opposite and that the drinking of water at 
meals tends powerfully to stimulate 
flow of the digestive secretions. 

This stimulation, furthermore, appears 
to be directly proportionate to the ee 


of water drunk —though it is by no mear 

to be supposed that undue distention of the 
stomach with fluid is desirable. Inci- 
dentally the activity of the pancreatic 


function is augmented and those processes 
of digestion that go on in the intestines are 
greatly 

Much has been said against the practice 
of drinking ice-water at meals. Yet many 
people do it, apparently without suffering 
the slightest ill effect—the fact being, 
probably, that ice-water in moderate 
quantities is harmless under such circum- 
sons who have sound stom 


helped. 


Stances to per 


achs. It retards digestion somewhat; but 
once swallowed, it is soon warmed to the 
temperature of the body, so that the 
processes of assimilation are not held back 


to any important extent. 
Many s refuse to drink 
water at all with their meals in the belief 
that, when thus taken, it tends to fatten 
This notion is ibly without the slig! t- 
est basis in fact. It was started originally, 
by a physician who attended Prince “td 
marek and who recommended him, as a curs 
for to keep his food and 
apart. 

sismarck certainly 
under the treatment, 
may have had to do with t 


persons now aday 


proba 


obesity, water 
lost much flesh while 
but some other cause 
he matter. Fat 


peop ile, when they reach a certain age, are 
apt suddenly to begin to waste rapidly. 
Grover Clevelar id Was not a very stout man 
toward the end of his life. 

The value of water as medicine is being 
more and more highly appreciated. Most 
people do not drink enough of it; and a 


certain well-known physician is actu: ally yin 
the habit of prescribing the eat ing of 
chocolate for his women patients in order to 
render them thirsty. 


Working for Their Salt 


O MATTER how few cattle a farmer 

keeps, he knows the value and neces 
sity of salt in their stomachs. The 
age farmer throws it in lumps in certain 
places recognized by the cattle as artificial 
saltlicks or keeps a trough full of it in a 
convenient location. 

Conservation, however, has brought 
about new improvements, labor-saving 
devices of great value in this respect. On 
every farm there is a bad weed-patch, 
thicket of hazel bushes or some hardy non- 
productive growth that chokes out good 
grass pasturage. To reclaim these patches 
might take many days from regular farm- 
work — and then the shoots would doubtless 
spring up again. So several farmers have 
hit on the scheme of destroying these waste 
patches at no expense and at the same time 
salting their cattle in a more natural, bene- 
ficial way than by giving them the straight 
article in lumps 

Just after a rain, while the leaves of the 
bushes or weeds to be destroyed are still 
wet, a man is sent out with a big sack of 
salt in front of him on a horse, with instruc- 
tions to sow the salt thickly over the patch 
to be destroyed. 

Therain breaks up the crystals and leaves 
a thin coating of salt over the leaves, which 
the cattle soon find; and in their efforts to 
get the salt they chew off the leaves and 
light twigs supporting them, stamp down 
the bushes and in time killthem. Working 
for their salt in this way has also proved 
cattle. 
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HIP-FIT MANUFACTURING CO., 60 Grand St., New York 
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The Bride of Today 


becomes the housekeeper 
of tomorrow. [he romance 
of courtship must give way 
to the practical realities of 
house management. Every 
month is June to the young 
housewife who knows 


Shredded 
Wheat 


and the many delicious, nourish- 
ing dishes that can be made with 
it. Nothing so delicious and 
wholesome as Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit with strawberries, and 
nothing so easy to prepare. A 
combination of all the body- 
building, strength-giving material 
in the whole wheat with the most luscious fruit that grows. 
Heat the biscuit in oven to restore crispness and dip over 
it strawberries in their own juices and serve with milk or 


cream. A dish for the summer days—more wholesome 
and more nutritious than heavy meats and soggy pastries. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer—a crisp, tasty, nourishing, whole wheat Toast, delicious 
for any meal with butter, cheese or marmalades. Always toast it in the oven before serving 


The Only Cereal Breakfast 
Food Made in Biscuit Form 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
































